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In commemoration of the centenary of Hegel's death, the Editors 
of the Philosophical Review are pleased to publish the three papers 
which were read at the centenary session of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, held at Yale University, 
December 27, 1931. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SIGNIFICANCE OF HEGEL’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


T is one of Hegel’s profound insights to have realized that all 

history of philosophy implies a philosophy of history. 
Whether we write the history of philosophic thought in terms of 
the academic school traditions or as a supplementary aid to the 
study of culture; whether it is written as the story of the lives of 
philosophers or as the ideological expression of class-struggle, or, 
with Hegel, as the self-development of the idea—ultimately, our 
account must reflect what we now conceive philosophy to be and 
our present conception of its role in civilization. It is at least in 
this sense, Hegel points out, that all history of philosophy— even if 
unconsciously—is contemporary philosophy. 

But irrespective of one’s philosophy of history, the philosophy 
of Hegel challenges interpretation as no other philosophy does. 
For it gave rise not only to the gilt-edged systems of consolatory 
idealism which flourished in the chief Western countries but to 
profound movements of intellectual dissent as well. From it there 
issued not only a misshapen Naturphilosophie but the greatest de- 
velopment of the Geisteswissenschaften the world has ever wit- 
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nessed.*_ In practical spheres Hegel’s thought was no less influ- 
ential and no less diverse. During the nineteenth century his spirit 
brooded over the great movements of nationalism and _ social- 
democracy ; in the twentieth we have lived to see that spirit trans- 
lated into action in some aspects of the proletarian revolution in 
Russia, and in a different way in the movements of Italian and 
German Fascism. 

No conception of social causation—be it ever so ‘ vulgarly me- 
chanistic "—can overlook the fact that human beings who make 
history find it necessary and important to seek a philosophy—or, 
if you prefer, a rationalization—in whose name they can continue 
to make history. That man’s nature is such that he must seek a 
philosophy to justify what he does on habit and instinct is the best 
answer to those who feel that philosophy is useless and irrelevant 
to the major concerns of life. After all, the question of the im- 
portance of philosophy in civilization is an idle one. Its impor- 
tance is attested to not by professional philosophers but by the 
non-philosophical who are so eager to adopt philosophies or to 
suppress them. 

The problem, however, which suggests itself in relation to the 
philosophy of Hegel is not the question of its futility but of its 
many-sided appeal. One striking illustration will suffice. Not 
long after Hegel’s death Altenstein, Prussian minister of education, 
wrote to his King about the Hegelian philosophy, “ In the Prussian 
State a solidly founded philosophical system has now put an end 
to arrogant and deplorable doings. The ministry cannot extend its 
Less than a hundred 


zgis over any other philosophy. 7 
years after, Lenin turned aside from the exigencies of civil war 
to advise his comrades-in-arms “to constitute themselves into a 
society of materialistic friends of the Hegelian dialectic”. Today 


1 One need but remember the names of Zeller, K. Fischer and Erdmann in 
the history of philosophy; Gans, Lasalle, Kéhler in law; T. H. Vischer and 
Rosencranz in xsthetics; Riegl and his disciples in the history of art; in political 
economy, Marx, on the one hand, and in certain respects the historical school 
from Kniess to Sombart and Weber, on the other; in religion, F. C. Baur and 
the Tiibingen school, D. F. Strauss and Bruno Bauer in the middle of the 
century, and Troeltsch and Dilthey towards the end. The influence of Hegel 
upon Lamprecht, Spengler, Friedell and other popular historians of culture is 
obvious. No less profound is the influence of his organic logic, mediated by 
Marx, upon all who subscribe to the materialistic interpretation of history. 
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the translation of all of Hegel’s work into Russian (with the ex- 
ception of the philosophy of religion) is part of the cultural five- 
year plan. 

The opposite character of the political corollaries drawn from 
Hegel’s philosophy does not concern us here. But I have cited 
them not only as a testimony to his wide influence but as an in- 
teresting pendant to a similar metaphysical difficulty which, since 
the time when J. H. Stirling imported him into England to refute 
the “ monkey-philosophy ” of the Darwinians, has been known as 
“the secret of Hegel”. Hegel, we have been told, attempted to 
deduce existence from pure reason; he tried to suck the concrete 
contents of the world from out of his fingers’ ends. On the other 
hand, we read that he sought to rationalize and justify the existing 
world as he found it in all its iniquity. Did he not say that “ what- 
ever is real is rational, and whatever is rational is real ” ? 

Many have been the interpretations which this dictum has borne. 
Hegel’s own attempt to explain the identification of the actual and 
the rational, in the course of which he tells us that by the real he 
means not the existent but the ideal, and by the rational he means 
not the reasonable but the necessary, must be regarded as an illus- 
tration of the familiar device of saving an absurdity by converting 
it into a tautology. But the ambiguity remains to plague all the 
expositors and critics of his philosophy. Small wonder that T6n- 
nies in summing up his impressions of Hegel writes in despair, 
“Sein Wesen war Zweideutigkeit—er kénnte so, er kénnte auch 
anders”. ‘The same situation, as we should expect, confronts us 
in interpreting the Logic. For some it represents the first step 
forward in the subject since the days of Aristotle—it contains a 
new concept of the concept. For others, it is natural history dis- 
guised in terms of logical myth. By others still we are assured 
that the whole of it rests upon an elementary confusion between 
the is of identity and the is of predication. 

One of the contentions of this paper is that these and other am- 
biguities arise from the conflict between Hegel’s method and 
Hegel’s system. It is this conflict which is at the basis of the felt 
obscurities of his thought. And in truth when we read in him 
that every existent thing is both finite and infinite, temporal and 
eternal, tied to some other things in some systematic connection 
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and yet its own determinate self—one cannot but sympathize with 
the Austrian poet, Grillparzer, who having wrestled in vain with 
the knotted tangle of categories in Hegel’s logic, paid him off with 
the stinging couplet : 


Was mir am Besten an deinem System gefallt, 
Es ist so unverstandlich wie die Welt. 


I 


It would betray a serious deficiency in one’s sense of humor, as 
well as a lack of philosophic piety, to attempt a systematic exposi- 
tion and criticism of Hegel in the narrow compass of a short paper. 
The difficulty of such a task is intensified by the fact that although 
I subscribe to the statement of Charles Peirce that “ Hegel is in 
some respects the greatest philosopher who ever lived ”’,? I do not 
believe his greatness to lie either in his idealism, or in the rigor 
of his deductions, or in the adequacy of his organic determinism 
to the facts of experience he started out to explain. But aside 
from these features of his system there are some leading principles 
of his method which seem to me to be peculiarly relevant to certain 
contemporary philosophic issues, and which may be taken over, 
with some modifications, whether one is a professed Hegelian or 
not. These are (1) his conception of philosophy, (2) his objecti- 
vism, (3) his theory of process and dialectic, and (4) his philo- 
sophy of objective mind. 

In rejecting the system for the sake of the method a certain dis- 
tortion necessarily enters into the exposition. But I cannot stress 
too strongly that unless the history of philosophy is to have merely 
antiquarian interest, critical evaluation—which must appear as dis- 
tortion from the point of view of those who disagree with us—is 
inescapable. There are many Hegels. I can do no more than 
tell you which one is mine. 


II 


Hegel's Conception of Philosophy. An examination of the pre- 
valent conceptions of what philosophy is seems to indicate that the 
only progress modern philosophers have made is to extend their 


2 Collected Papers, Vol. I, p. 277. 
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already notorious disagreements to include the very nature of the 
subject-matter of philosophy itself. On one side we hear that 
philosophy proper must restrict itself to an analysis of the logical 
structure of propositions, that its business is not to make discov- 
eries about the nature of the world but merely to clarify and 
make more precise the knowledge we already have. On the other 
side, we are told that philosophy can be exhaustively defined as 
the fulfillment of a cultural epoch, expressing in technical idiom 
the spirit or rationale of an age. 

It is clear that on the first point of view philosophy falls within 
the province of the mathematico-logician who analyzes types of 
order, and of the grammarian who studies types of meaning. Any 
alleged philosophical proposition which cannot be reduced to a 
proposition of natural science is either meaningless or an illustra- 
tion of bad grammar.* The positivism of the nineteenth century, 
which sought to identify philosophy with natural science, has be- 
come more refined, and offers the philosopher who would talk 
sense three possible ways of escaping from his profession, viz., 
as a natural scientist, logician or grammarian. On the second point 
of view, according to which philosophy is completely sunk in the 
study of culture, it seems even clearer that it loses its proper 
subject-matter. For as a cultural discipline it can easily be di- 
vided without remainder into other divisions of knowledge. The 
history of philosophy becomes no wider than the history of culture. 
Skepticism about the possibility of any objective philosophic truth 
is the inevitable result.‘ 

It is the great merit of the Hegelian philosophy that it provides 
a standpoint from which conflicting conceptions can be shown to be 
one-sided exaggerations of coexisting aspects of the same situation. 
Hegel’s conception of philosophy illustrates the manner in which 
the formal and historical aspects of thought are related to one 
another. For him philosophy is both cultural and analytic; it is 
both a subject-matter and a method. It is a systematic attempt to 
get a coherent view of the world without dissociating human ex- 
perience and human values from the scheme of things. It is 
neither exclusively science nor exclusively ethics, but a theory, 


8 Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, Preface and passim, esp. 6.53. 
4 Dilthey and his school are the best illustration of this. 
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based upon the widest possible knowledge of both, of how they are 
related. Hegel, to be sure, identifies his own theory of how they 
are related with philosophy as such. Did he not, like Aristotle 
before him, write a history of philosophy to prove that his prede- 
cessors were true philosophers only insofar as they anticipated 
some proposition in the Hegelian system? But here as elsewhere 
we must distinguish between his genuine insight and the vested 
interests of his system. “ Disharmony ”, he says (Entsweiung is 
his word), “is the source of the need for philosophy.”*® Man 
begins to speculate when he no longer feels at home in the world, 
when the experienced unity between himself and the outer world, 
or his fellows around him, is shattered into apparently independent 
wholes, when the life of mind and the life of feeling lose their 
organic connections and demand reintegration, “ when the power 
of unity disappears from the life of man, and its oppositions have 
lost their vital and interacting relationships and won independence, 
then there arises the need for philosophy ’”’.* Later he makes this 
more specific: “ Philosophy first commences when a race has for 
the most part left its concrete life, when separation and class- 
changes have begun . . . when a gulf has arisen between inward 
striving and external reality, and the old forms of religion are no 
longer satisfying ”’." 

The satisfaction of this need for unity defines, for Hegel, the 
subject-matter of philosophy; the necessity of validating the unity 
defines the method of philosophy. Philosophy, then, is specula- 
tive, in respect to its results, i.e., in the assertion of the kind or 
kinds of unity which obtains or fails to obtain; it is analytic im 
evaluating the evidence for the assertion. But how can it be both, 
it will be asked. For if it is truly analytic, its activity clarifies 
actual cases of knowledge and it thus becomes ancillary to science; 
and insofar as it is speculative it is more properly part of poetry 
or myth. The objection overlooks the fact that any comprehensive 
view of the world must outstrip the sadly inadequate knowledge 
available at any moment; and that, as the speculative ventures of 
even the special sciences show, the alternatives are not exhausted 

5 Werke, Vol. I, p. 172. References are to the edition of 1841 


6 Ibid., p. 174. 
7 Werke, Vol. XIII, p. 66. 
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between definite knowledge and actual myth. There are various 
kinds of hypothesis that may legitimately be entertained which go 
beyond existing knowledge. 

But the speculative character of philosophy differs from the 
speculative elements in science in that its hypothetical projections 
express values and resolutions as well as facts and descriptions. 
These values and resolutions must be understood before we can 
significantly discuss the wider meaning of a man’s philosophy. 
For although the brute facts of the world do not depend upon 
one’s values it is often the case that what one regards as the ob- 
jective or irreducible facts is a function of evaluative attitudes. 
Indeed it must not be forgotten that the very reliance upon analysis 
in the most ultra of scientific philosophies, rather than upon imag- 
ination, or action, or uncontrolled association, presupposes a 
canon of intelligibility which cannot be straightway assumed to be 
independent of a value-attitude. 

The values and resolutions with which the philosopher projects 
his view of the world are themselves selected emphases from that 
complex of values and activities which we call the culture of the 
day. Hegel consequently argues that a philosophy may fruitfully 
be approached (but not exhausted) from the standpoint of the 
culture of which it isa part. In his own words, “ every philosophy 
.. . belongs to its own time and is restricted by its own limita- 
tions. The individual is the offspring of his people, of his world, 
whose constitution (Substantielles) he alone manifests in his form; 
he may spread himself out as he will, he cannot escape out of his 
time any more that out of his skin”. This no more means that 
truth is irrelevant to judging philosophical insight than that an 
objective judgment upon the validity of a work of art to the ex- 
perience it is intended to express, is impossible, because a larger 
cultural whole is presupposed which accounts for the selection of 
the problem and the materials involved in its solution. But it does 
imply that the meaning of a philosophy cannot be adequately 
grasped unless the hidden values and attitudes which pervade the 
cultural context in which it has developed are made explicit and 
clarified. It was Hegel who taught all subsequent historians that 
to take Plato outside of Greek civilization, St. Thomas outside of 


8 Werke, Vol. XIII, Pp. 59. 
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the medieval synthesis, and Hegel himself outside of the nineteenth 
century, and simply to ask, independently of the tradition which 
nourished them and the extra-philosophical purposes which guided 
them, whether what they taught was true or false, was deliberately 
to impoverish the history of human thought of most of its signifi- 
cance. Once the tradition and purposes of the philosopher have 
been imaginatively reconstructed we may go on to ask such ques- 
tions as we are raising about Hegel today. And it is he himself 
who tells us why such a procedure is intelligible, why, in the nature 
of the case, and despite his later pronouncements to the contrary, 
his own philosophy can be transcended. For insofar as there is 
continuity in our cultural and natural experiences, the past is part 
of the present. To some extent, therefore, we have the same 
cultural presuppositions, the same major experiences of life, love 
and death, by which to check the constructions of past philosophers. 
The inescapable logic of historical analysis consists in rediscovering 
our present problems in some aspect of the past; its happy conse- 
quence, in enlarging our present experience so that the values and 
attitudes of the past, under certain conditions, are vivified into 
relevant possibilities. The past is reborn many times in the 
present, and through the ever succeeding series of presents acquires 
the possibility of a future. 

The general character of Hegel’s conception of philosophy 
offers us a way of avoiding the scandalous procedure, recently in 
evidence, of ruling one another out as philosophers on the basis of 
our own narrow definition of philosophy. Whether or not there 
are eternal problems of philosophy, distinct from all other pro- 
blems, whose solutions wait upon codperative effort in approximat- 
ing absolute truth, is much more difficult to ascertain than the fact 
that the conception of what constitutes a problem and which ones 
are eternal has its roots in the funded culture of the day. Hegel’s 
refusal to separate the problems of the day from the perennial 
problems, to which they are sometimes opposed in the Platonic- 
Kantian traditions, is in line with his insistence that time and eter- 
nity are not ontologically discontinuous, but have their locus in the 
same process of interacting energies which constitutes the one ab- 


solute systematic totality. 
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It is this emphasis upon cultural continuity, especially upon its 
reconstructive and assimilative activity, which permits Hegel to 
regard philosophy as an expression of historical culture and yet 
as possessing a significance which goes beyond its own immediate 
cultural presuppositions. “If it does not stand above its time 
in content”, he says, “it does so in form.” By form he means 
that it can become an object of knowledge. As an object of 
knowledge it consists of propositions about essential connections 
between facts and values. Even values must be tested by judg- 
ments which are themselves true or false ; and a philosophy of value 
based upon the widest possible knowledge is more likely to be ade- 
quate to the experiences of men in a world not of their own making 
than one whose values are subject to no external control. That is 
why scientific knowledge, although not sufficient for philosophy, 
is necessary. 


III 


Hegel’s Objectivism. At first sight it seems daring to suggest 
that the idealism for which Hegel is celebrated by historians is the 
most gratuitous aspect of his thought. And yet I believe that this 
conclusion is forced upon all who approach the Hegelian system in 
the same spirit in which he approached the systems of his predeces- 
sors. Indeed, the evolution of German idealism from Kant to 
Hegel illustrates one of Hegel’s favorite maxims, that a difference 
in degree ultimately produces a difference in kind. For the broad- 
ening of the base of the activity of transcendental mind to include 
the materials of knowledge, the object of knowledge, and the act of 
knowing, recognizes the fundamental distinctions which the most 
thoroughgoing realist is concerned to take note of. No realist— 
indeed, no naturalist—can improve upon Hegel’s own confession in 
the heart of his Religionsphilosophie that 
pendent; he therefore needs external nature, external things. 
These are not produced by his act; they appear as self-existent in 
relation to him; he can only prolong his life insofar as they exist 
and are of use to him.” * It is true that he made this admission 


“e 


man is physically de- 


only as a starting-point and demanded more to make it intelligible ; 
but it is not true that he proved either that this admission involved 


® Werke, Vol. XI, p. 157. 
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the existence of Absolute Mind or that the distinctions it recog- 
nizes are wiped out in the larger teleological whole which he be- 
lieved contained both man and the external world. 

The very content of Hegel’s exposition betrays the subsidiary 
character of his idealism. He is an introverted empiricist con- 
cerned not with epistemological questions about the possibility of 
knowledge but with its concrete material; not with the a@ priori 
conditions of human activity but with the diverse and specific 
manifestations of that activity. No philosopher, before or after, 
has worked over so extensively and intensively the vast riches of 
man’s cultural life in its varied history and organization. In his 
eagerness to assuage the religious hunger for the meaning of exist- 
ence, Hegel undoubtedly forced the facts of nature and experience 
into the pattern of the dominant Christian-Germanic culture of 
his time. Nonetheless, even in forcing the facts of science and 
history he took particular note of their specific qualities, interrela- 
tions and behavior. The terms in which he cloaked his insights 
did not grow out of the different types of experience analyzed. 
Yet the objective differences between those types of experience 
found adequate expression in his terms. In every field of know- 
ledge significant differences, degrees of objectivity, levels of or- 
ganization were caught up in the web of his leading ideas. Even 
today those who do not share his metaphysical bias can return to 
his works on art, history, law, religion, science, and logic, and 
guided by the descriptive intent which flashes through the obscur- 
ing veil of his jargon find objective distinctions in the subject- 
matter which they can render in their own language. 

These sentences have been an indirect way of saying that the 
subject-object relation as a formal scheme plays little part in 
Hegel’s thought. It is only as it finds expression in specific forms 
and on different levels that this relation becomes significant. In 
the Phdinomenologie Hegel shows how man discovers the subject- 
object relation in feeling, action and social duty, before he dis- 
covers it in abstract thought. As subject, man is a doer, a lover, 
a creator, as well as a knower; as object, the world is something 
suffered, beloved, felt, as well as known. The tremendous exag- 
geration of the knowing relation in modern philosophy is corrected 
by Hegel in that it is viewed as a mediatory process between other 
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activities. Dem Denken geht das Leiden voran. It is only as a sit- 
uation suffered or enjoyed loses its unitary qualitative wholeness 
that thought arises to restore this unity in dialectical fashion upon 
another and more inclusive plane. The structure of what eventu- 
ates is indifferent to any epistemological consideration. “ This 
distinction between subjective and objective is unimportant ”, says 
Hegel, “ we are chiefly interested in the content, which is no more 
subjective than it is objective.” *° 

What Hegel means by this he exhibits in the specific analysis 
of the categories in the Logic. Nowhere does a theory of the 
subject-object relation influence the description of the categorial 
structure and development. One can disregard Hegel’s own state- 
ment that the Logic is an “exposition of God as he is in his 
eternal essence before the creation of the world and finite spirit ”,™* 
and accept it as a Kategorienlehre, partial and faulty to be sure, and 
in some places clearly mistaken, but nonetheless an objective ac- 
count of the categories at work in different fields of knowledge. 
One of the outstanding merits of the Logic is that it recognizes 
the presence of an objective order in the categorial spectrum or 
continuum in virtue of which the structure of the higher (more 
complex ) categories, although grounded upon those which precede, 
exhibits an asymmetry and qualitative variation not reducible to 
elements disclosed in previous analyses. From Quality to Quan- 
tity to Measure to Essence, despite his pretended deductions, Hegel 
shows himself continually sensitive to the specificity and novelty 
of what emerges from the more complicated (in his terms “ more 
concrete’) forms of organization in the dialectic process. His 
analysis, for example, of the categories of mechanism, chemism 
and teleology recognizes an order of one-way dependence without 
sacrificing the differentiating character in which the subject-object 
relation appears as cause and effect, stimulus and response (in his 
language “ positive and negative”), and means and ends. One 
need but drop the Absolute Mind which is the presumed locus and 
goal of all this categorial development, and acknowledge the reality 
of time, to get a view hardly distinguishable from some current 


forms of evolutionary, emergent naturalism. 


10 Werke, Vol. VI, p. 93. 
11 Werke, Vol. Ill, p. 33. 
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Although he does not remain stuck in the subject-object relation 
of his predecessors, Hegel, nonetheless, does not abandon their 
insight that thinking makes some difference to what is thought 
about. But by refusing to take mind in isolation and by regard- 
ing it as one aspect of an interacting whole, he gives the activity 
of consciousness an ontological rather than a psychological setting. 
For him as for Aristotle the world comes to consciousness and 
thought in us. Thinking is not a passive beholding but a mediating 
activity. Hegel is thus able to show how subject-matter, as dis- 
tinct from bare existence, develops out of the interaction of the 
products of past activity and present purpose. “ The mind”, he 
says, “ must be viewed in its concrete reality, in action.” ** But 
for activity to be possible something must be given upon which 
that activity operates ; and before subject-matter can be acted upon 
that something must be taken in a definite way. The object of 
knowledge is not the subject-matter as such nor the mind as such 
but the objectification of subject-matter in relation to some activity 
of mind which is itself the outcome of a prior objectification. 
Viewed this way the Hegelian Logic is an attempt to describe the 
kinds and degrees of objectification in the world—objectifications 
in which mind (a naturalist would say, purposive activity) enters 
integrally. The properties of these objectifications do not depend 
upon mind. They are what they are discovered to be. Their 
emergence may be conditioned by the various types of activity 
which we define as perceiving, inferring, remembering, etc. But 
that does not at all prejudice their objectivity. In different ways 
men as far apart as Dewey and Husserl have made much of this. 

The questionable aspects of Hegel’s thought begin just where 
in the interests of his system (or revealed religion) he asserts that 
the objectifications produced in the dialectical process form one 
unified whole such that the knowledge of the whole system is 
necessary for the knowledge of any part. In asserting this, not 
only is he falling into logical inconsistency, not only is he appealing 
to a non-empirical and unverifiable conception of mind, he is also 
renouncing the very method whose virtues we have indicated. 
The merit of his method was that it enabled us to escape the fal- 
lacy of reductive materialism or mechanism, which converts the 


12 Werke, Vol. VI, p. 71. 
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order of dependence into a denial of the plurality and irreduci- 
bility of qualities and laws. The defect of the system is that it 
substitutes a reductive spiritualism for the reductive materialism 
his method has exorcised. This is done by pretending that matter 
and mechanism are the outer limits of the self-alienation of spirit ; 
and that they exist for the purpose of the human ideals which they 
eventually come to support. By reading spirit back into matter (in 
the same way as some of our contemporaries have read feeling, 
consciousness and divinity back into matter) a series of proposi- 
tions is reached which logically is absolutely identical with the 
dogmas of the extreme mechanist. The one fundamental equa- 
tion of mechanism, which has been the ideal of reductive mate- 
rialists, differs not an iota from the One Absolute Idea of Hegel. 
For both, if we knew enough, everything could be deduced. For 
both, if anything were different, everything would be different; 
development is telescoped into the wound springs of preformation ; 
time and novelty are unreal. 


IV 


Process in Hegel. Although Hegel officially denies the reality 
of time, he recognizes its existence whenever he uses the words 
‘finite’ and ‘appearance’. Under the aspect of time the world 
confronts man as an ever-enduring process. Under the aspect of 
eternity the world is a completed system. But to the process be- 
longs metaphysical primacy. For whatever system is projected 
on the basis of a finite view must be continually reconstituted in a 
process whose interacting constituent elements are form, activity 
and history. It is in terms of the concrete process that Hegel 
seeks to reconcile two tendencies in European philosophy which 
instead of working codperatively to solve specific problems have 
attempted to swallow each other before his day and since, viz. em- 
piricism and formal rationalism. “In empiricism”, he claims, “ lies 
the great principle that whatever is true must be in the actual world 
and present to sensation.” ** But the truth of traditional empiri- 
cism is limited by its failure to realize its own metaphysical pre- 
suppositions. It sees truly that existence is individual and con- 


13 Werke, Vol. VI, p. 70. 
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crete, and that everything reasonable must be verifiable in the 
stream of experience whose interpretation reason purports to be. 
Sut it fails to see that from its own narrow starting-point—al- 
legedly the sense-data—it is impossible to derive the pattern of 
the experienced process, the pattern which serves as the only le- 
gitimate basis of inference from one sense-datum to another. In 
an attempt to discover the given—the pure given—empirical analy- 
sis of the traditional variety peels off, says Hegel, the attributes 
of an experienced whole “ one by one like the coats of an onion” 
until it reaches certain presumably ultimate atomic elements. But 
since it has neglected the relational aspects of experience, the struc- 
ture and qualitative context within which these atomic units derive 
their intelligibility, it finds that it cannot return to its natural 
starting-point. The world disappears in its appearances and can 
only be reborn as a logical construction. 

The strength of formal rationalism in Hegel’s eyes lies in the 
weakness of narrow empiricism. That which is sense-given carries 
no clues, the rationalist maintains, to that which is not given. The 
order and connection of things, which is the proper object of 
rational inquiry, cannot be given to the senses but can only be 
grasped in immediate intuition or disclosed in the course of a sys- 
tematic construction of essences. Whatever reality is declared to 
be, it is something beyond and behind sense-appearances, whose 
sole cognitive use is to serve as a basis for invidious comparisons. 
A metaphysical dualism arises in which the structured unities of 
experience are dislocated from their spatial and temporal contexts 
and the latter regarded as brute unintelligibles. If traditional 
empiricism tries in vain to string a this-now, and a this-now, and 
a this-now, upon an invisible cord of logical connection by merely 
sticking them together with the glue of memory, rationalism 
sharply divides the world into the realms of matter and meaning, 
and either hypostasizes these meanings as if they were independent 
substances, or, by a strange twist, falls into skepticism by identify- 
ing essences with the data of sense-perception. 

By taking the concrete process as a starting-point Hegel seeks 
to mediate between the positivism of sense-data on the one hand, 
and the Platonism of essence on the other. For him it is neither 


Plato nor Protagoras—neither the impressionism of the moment 
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nor the dogmatisms of eternity. No sense-datum can be significant 
gave as a wider figured context is presupposed or inferred whose 
outcome it is and to which it refers; no ideal form can be intelli- 
gibly grasped unless it can be shown to involve reference to a 
differentiated series of experienced data. Sense and reason, mat- 
ter and form, the real and the ideal, although different and opposite, 
are not contradictories. They are distinctions within the process. 
They need no God to bring them together, for they are already 
locked in a living union, distinguishable in terms of one another 
and interacting with each other. 

It is in terms of the process that the concrete universal of the 
Hegelian logic is to be understood. Hegel refused to dissociate logic 
from real ontology, and regarded logic as the formal expression 
of metaphysical structure. In an attempt to hold on to the iso- 
morphism of thought and things, he strove to introduce into the 
nature of the concept a systematic movement which would corre- 
spond to the development of that which it expressed. Having 
proved in the Phenomenology that the object is essentially a 
process, he must assert in the Logic that the idea is essentially a 
process. From the point of view of the system—in which the 
all things have become objects and all ob- 
jects are revealed as a network of timeless relations. The reproach 





process is suspended 


of pan-logism is therefore justified insofar as Hegel believes that 
all concrete universals are partial and abstract aspects of the one 
great concrete universal, and that there can be no existence which 
is not part of some concrete universal. 

Nowhere does Hegel deny that, for purposes of analysis, formal 
concepts can be treated independently of their reference. But he 
insists that unless the analysis returns to the individual developing 
whole from which it started, unless it reveals the differentiations of 
the subject-matter of which it is the formal expression, and strives 
to bring together its conclusions in clarified juxtaposition to ele- 
ments of the whole which are not primarily cognitive—it can be 
neither final nor altogether adequate. It is the attempt to make 
concepts adequate to what they refer to which leads to the inner 
dialectic of their development. And it is a development which in- 


sofar as it is logical and not psychological is necessarily related to 
the development of subject-matter. “ That which appears as the 
17 
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activity of form”, writes Hegel, “is equally the proper movement 
of matter itself.” ** 

The detailed evidence which Hegel offers for this position in the 
Logic is hard to accept. But in his Geistesphilosophie the argu- 
ment is more persuasively put. In this field he seeks to establish 
that the processes of cultural activity are more fundamental—be- 
cause more inclusive and potentially more generative—than the sub- 
stance or body of subject-matter which exists at any moment. It 
is here that he is most intense in his opposition to all abstract 
formalisms and dualisms which treat principles as if they were 
antecedently valid to that to which they are applied, as if they were 
commands to which the materials of life must comply or be shut 
out from the sphere of rationality. In ethics he maintains against 
Kant that “ life as a totality of ends has a claim against all abstract 
right.“ In history, art and law he reveals how principles of 
construction and interpretation arise from processes at work in the 
interacting energies of man, nature and society; how as a conse- 
quence of the operation of these principles in the behavior of men, 
the complex subject-matter out of which they have developed, and 
within which they are applied, is gradually transformed; and 
finally, how these principles become embodied in a different sub- 
ject-matter out of which new principles evolve—wider in connota- 
tion, richer in denotation, and truer in interpretation. That all of 
this is presented not in the dramatic accents of empirical history 
but in the symbols of an arbitrary system obscures but does not 


nullify his insight. 
Vv 


Dialectic in Hegel. There is a threefold aspect to the dialectical 
relation in Hegel. From the point of view of thinking, it repre- 
sents the method of reconciling oppositions, of dissolving anti- 
theses too sharply drawn, by interpreting them to be relative dis- 
tinctions, allied yet opposed, in some continuous field. From the 
point of view of subject-matter, it expresses the immanent tend- 
ency to movement and self-transcendence involved in every process 
which furnishes the occasion for dialectical thinking. And since 


14 Werke, Vol. IV, p. 83. 
15 Werke, Vol. VIII, p. 16s. 
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the movement of things and the development of theory are them- 
selves related dialectically, in that the latter both reflects and par- 
ticipates in the former, a third point of view arises which regards 
the dialectic as the pattern of creative activity. From the first 
point of view, the dialectic is the logic of thinking and feeling; 
from the second, it is the logic of natural growth; from the third, 
it is the logic of historical activity or cultural change. 

Hegel does not content himself merely with registering the suc- 
cession of phases in nature, mind and history. He seeks to dis- 
cover the mechanisms by which this succession is effected. Every 
process has a structure such that given the knowledge of some of 
its phases the development of the subsequent phases may be in- 
ferred. The weakness of his system lies not so much in the gen- 
eral formula of the structural evolution of the process as in the 
specific mechanisms he invokes to fill in the gaps of human ignor- 
ance. Irrespective, however, of the detailed defects in the execu- 
tion of his task, Hegel’s great merit lies in the attempt he every- 
where makes to show how novelty arises from the opposition and 
conflict of polar categories which can never be reduced to one 
another although they mutually imply one another. 

This principle of structural opposition applies to anything that 
is or can be conceived. “ Every actual thing”, Hegel teaches, 
“involves a coexistence of contrary determinations. To under- 
stand, or rather really to grasp, an object is equivalent to being 
conscious of it as a unified group of contrary determinations.” ** 
As a methodological principle, the recognition of the dialectical 
character of the problems of soul and body, life and death, self and 
others, freedom and law, justice and love, saves us from barren 
monistic reductions as well as from that type of dualism which, 
by separating into ontological preéxistents distinctions that emerge 
in analysis, creates more problems than it solves. It suggests that 
any given whole, situation, or totality, involves a mutual deter- 
mination of contingency and necessity, continuity and discontinuity, 
a unity in, and by virtue of, its differences; and that without ref- 
erence to these opposite moments, the productive plurality which 
the situation in movement exhibits cannot be explained. In the 


16 Werke, Vol. VI, p. 104. 
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hands of Marx this principle revolutionized political economy. In 
the hands of Dewey it transformed psychology and education. 

Read in terms of his system, Hegel seems to imply that from the 
recognition that polar elements are involved one can deduce the 
subsequent history of any situation analyzed, without further re- 
gard for the initial conditions, always special and empirical, which 
must be present. That is why his left-wing followers have accused 
him of making demiurgoi of his ideas and transforming the out- 
come of temporal processes into eternal logical presuppositions of 
those processes. But read in terms of his method, what appears in 
the system as the one absolute whole at rest (from which the 
dialectic as principle of polar totality is derived) is always being 
renewed in the process (which is the source of the dialectic as 
principle of systematic activity). The logic of coordination is 
modified by the logic of succession. Any whole at rest must be 
regarded as a limiting case of a whole in movement. 

The key to the development of any whole, therefore, is to be 
found not merely in the polar structure of a situation but in the 
specific character of its structural opposition. For Hegel there 
are no final forms outside of natural processes which act as catalytic 
agents upon existing structures. The source of development is to 
be sought in the interaction between polar forces. This interaction 
must be such that its mutual supporting elements are not of equal 
strength. One of its interacting factors (or group of factors) 
must be stronger than another. Every organism illustrates this. 
The mechanism of growth involves a preliminary overthrow of an 
existing equilibrium before a new equilibrium is restored on an- 
other level. The negative (defined in relation to the fact found 
at hand) must always have a certain plus of power over the posi- 
tive existent. Perfect balance and covariance can only be pre- 
served in the eternal oppositions of what is completely non-exis- 
tential. From a finite point of view processes involve categorial 
reciprocity. All reciprocal interaction which results in leaving a 
situation or whole different from what it originally was, demands 
that one aspect temporarily outweigh another (in a manner to be 
determined not by metaphysics but by exact measurement). This 
is what gives impulse and direction to the whole. It is in this, 
Hegel says, that the propulsive force of their Uber-sich-selbst- 
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Hinaustreiben is expressed. The analysis of the restored equilib- 
rium cannot be conducted in complete independence of the equi- 
librium which preceded it. Every situation has a history. The 
analysis of the restored equilibrium must take note of the general 
indication of the possible equilibria which may yet eventuate. 
Every situation has a future. When Hegel says that the attitude 
of thought to the world must be neither intuitive nor empirical nor 
formal but dialectical, his intent is not to recreate the world but to 
show that the finite active mind can be most productive only when 
it submits to the nature of things it cannot control, when it recog- 
nizes its roots in what is not mind and its limits in the purpose and 
occasion of its action. The system dissolves in the method. 

The dialectical approach forces upon us the conclusion that the 
invariance of the organizing relations of experience is reconstituted 
both in fact and in meaning in the course of the process. If there 
is anything eternal or absolute, it must be formal. But if formal, 
then an analytic distinction within a concrete whole ; and, therefore, 
inadequate to the specific quality and developing character which 
mark the concrete whole unless the formal identities of the analysis 
are reinterpreted as a varying identity in difference. Of these 
formal absolutes, then, we may say what Hegel said of his material 
Absolute, that they are the “ identity of identity and non-identity ”. 
The ‘is’ of identity is derived by an analysis of the ‘is’ of con- 
tinuity. 

As a corollary from this it follows that although the formal 
criterion of correct dialectical thinking is the same—the reéstablish- 
ment of a coherent whole—the specific criteria or standards of 
correct dialectical thinking must vary with a developing subject- 
matter in which, as we saw, purpose enters as an active element 
in achieving objectification. Hegel is always looking away from 
the finite standard to the self-certifying Absolute One he calls God ; 
but other Hegelians, who are more certain that they are born of 
nature than of God, are content to remain on the ordinary level of 
experience and examine each standard within its own context. 
But for all Hegelians the standards in use cannot be assumed to be 
given once and for all time. They are to be tested by the subject- 
matter to which they are applied and in the light of other standards 
which develop out of the marriage of subject-matter and purpose. 
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Hegel would have agreed with Ranke’s dictum: “ Aus Absicht und 
Stoff entsteht die Form.” He leaves no doubt that the forms of 
the knowledge of finite experience exhibit a definite growth. In 
the Phanomenologie he writes: “ The standards of testing change 
when that whose criterion the standard was supposed to be, no 
longer remains in the course of testing what it was. The test is 
not only a test of knowledge but of its standards as well.” ** 

He who views the world in terms of Hegel’s dialectical method 
will not subscribe to the ruthless optimism of the Hegelian system. 
The method is more compatible with the vision of the world as an 
ever recurrent problem and tragedy rather than as ineffable har- 
mony. It suggests that conflict is at the heart of flux and that flux 
is a pervasive character of all things, thoughts and feelings. Trag- 
edy is the necessary outcome of the conflict between two equally 
justified claims both of which cannot prevail. He who is sensi- 
tive to what suffers defeat will see the world as meaningless and 
life as a disease of matter. He who remembers that someone al- 
ways wins will see the world as a perpetual theatre for ever-re- 
newed triumph. But he who looks before and after will still see 
the world in incomplete process, in which every conflict prepares 
the way for another defeat and in which every defeat provides the 
opportunity for some spiritual victory. Progress is made by trans- 
ferring problems to higher and more inclusive planes. But there 
are always problems. Man ceases to suffer as animal and suffers 
as human. Suffer he must; but the occasion and the expression of 
suffering make all the difference between essential dignity and 
petty this-worldliness or other-worldliness. 


VI 


Hegel’s Theory of Objective Mind. Hegel called his theory 
of objective mind the crown of his system. If the truth be told 
it is really the base; and the topsy-turvy effect which the Hegelian 
system produces is due to the attempt to build under the founda- 
tion with a structure obviously elaborated upon it. The recent 
discovery of Hegel’s early manuscripts has shown that the philo- 
sophy of culture was his original, intensest, and most permanent 


17 Werke, Vol. II, p. 67. 
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interest.** In fact he struck upon the logic of the concrete uni- 
versal in his attempt to answer two questions. The first was: how 
could the formal and universal character of any system of law— 
be it positive or natural—be reconciled with the concrete, variable 
and individual interests of men? How can the Sittlichkeit of 
Socrates and Aristotle be fused with the Moralitat of Christ and 
Kant? The second question was: how is it possible for human 


activity, whose nature is determined by the objective character of 





culture, to succeed in transforming the character of that culture? 
This last question can be considered in independence of its meta- 
physical hinterland. 

Most comprehensively defined, Objective Mind for Hegel is 
civilization. It is a complex of tradition and folkways, institu- 
tions and laws, habits of thought and action, the accumulated riches 
of knowledge and art. Like everything else in the world it has 
a definite structure which slowly alters its character in the process 
of history. The cultural process is the locus and repository of all 
meaning and significance for man. It is to the life of reason what 
the complex of biological processes is to the life of the body. 
Everything man is as man—everything he has, knows or hopes— 
is his only in virtue of the existence of objective mind, the com- 
munity which sustains it and its processes which we call human 
history. Although it has no consciousness, it gives man conscious- 
ness, for it gives him speech. Although it has no life, in it no life 
distinguished by creative thought or noble action is ever lost. 
Without it men would be like ephemerida, deprived of memory as 
well as destiny. It is both sea and ocean-floor uniting the myriads 
of islanded selves which look out—each one upon a different world. 

Here we have a realm of being which, although not deliberately 
created by man, has nonetheless arisen through his creative activity. 
We use objective mind to explain man and not man to explain it. 
We sense in it longtime tendencies and patterns which come slowly 
to maturity and which condition the effectiveness of our own deeds. 
Historical action differs from physical behavior in that it is moti- 
vated by subjective ideals. Each of us pursues his ownends. But 

18 Cf. the fragments in Hegel’s theologische Jugendschriften, edited by Nohl, 


Tiibingen, 1907, in which the conflicts between Greek religion and Christianity 
are treated from a cultural point of view. 
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these ends conflict. Out of the conflict there results something 
which no one willed. The end we will depends upon us; the re- 
sultant of the conflict of many wills, upon other things. At first 
sight history appears to be a series of accidents. But it is clear 
that the resultant of many wills cannot be merely a matter of 
chance. Although many things could have fallen out other than 
as they did, we cannot say that they could have happened anywhere 
and at any time. For Hegel the series of resultants exhibits a 
pattern which he calls the meaning of culture and history. If 
not the first, he was the most zealous of all philosophers to explore 
this pattern. 

History is made by men. But it is not made consciously. What 
then, determines the pattern which history takes? This is Hegel's 
problem. Although admitting that material forces like geography 
and race enter into the cultural process as conditioning factors, 
he wisely refused to accept these categories as sufficient for cultural 
change. Objective mind, like all other levels of being in Hegel, 
enjoys categorial autonomy. But once again the final and ef- 
ficient cause of historical change is spirit—the spirit of the age, 
the spirit of the nation, the spirit of freedom, the spirit of the 
whole. He writes, “as parts of the whole individuals are like 
blind men who are driven forward by the indwelling spirit of 
the whole ’’.*° 

As his left-wing followers realized, this appeal to the spirit of 
the whole to explain history was like the appeal to the will of God. 
It offered no principle of determination. It explained, if at all, 
only after the fact. At best it revealed a touching faith that 
“God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world”; at worst, it 
served the powers that were to clamp their rule more firmly upon 
the socially disinherited. It is a strange irony—and something the 
system cannot explain—that a new and more persuasive philosophy 
of objective mind should have arisen in the interests of the very 
masses whom Hegel refers to as the self-alienation of spirit. In- 
stead of a resort to unverifiable entities, an empirical hypothesis 
is established according to which the chief—but not exclusive— 
independent variable of social change is the mode of economic 
production. It is held that its changes furnish the most significant 


19 Werke, Vol. XV, p. 623. 
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clue to the character of objective mind which results from the 
activities of men. Freedom can be won, if at all, by controlling 
the means and conditions by which men live. The primary ef- 
ficient force in history is not Absolute Consciousness but the con- 
sciousness of classes. Class-consciousness reflects a double dia- 
lectical relation. It is a reaction to the social conditions out of 
which it arises, manifesting itself in class-ideals which express 
class-needs ; it is also in inarbitrable opposition to the consciousness 
of other classes conditioned by different social forces in the same 
environment. 

Hegel’s view that there is a sense and direction in affairs—dis- 
tinct from our limited and personal ends—makes of history a 
theodicy in which the cunning of absolute reason—Die List der 
Vernunft—uses the fitful purposes and blind passions of men to 
attain its ineffable goal. But from the point of view of man we 
must pronounce such a theodicy as unintelligible, and the process— 
as a dark and dreary enslavement to 





even if man is part of it 
chance and ignorance. Hegel’s insight can be saved if instead of 
reading history as the necessary evolution of the spirit of freedom, 
or the autobiography of God, we view it more naturalistically as 
the slow and uncertain development of mind and the growth of 
reasonableness in the affairs of men. 

Hegel saw that the highest individual freedom is possible in 
reality only as differentiated activity in a developing social whole. 
The social is the central category in his ethics and religion. But 
he failed to inquire into the conditions under which social ezist- 
ence acquires reality. The limitations of his time prevented him 
from seeing that genuine freedom and the practice of reason de- 
pend upon the progressive socialization of the material conditions 
of social existence. This emphasis on socialization in the writings 
of left-Hegelians from Karl Marx to John Dewey saves the Hegel- 
an empty formal 





ian conception of freedom from being a fetish 
claim which cannot be realized. In achieving a society in which the 
“free development of all is the condition for the free development 
of each” man ceases to be bound by the external necessity of the 
history he makes unconsciously, and wins the opportunity to create 
his own social history. By the logic of his own dialectic Hegel’s 
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philosophy of freedom and spirit is seen to rest on the empirical 
application of his method and not on the acceptance of the system. 

In concluding this paper I am reminded of a story which J. 
Hutchinson Stirling, the author of the Secret of Hegel, tells about 
himself. Coming upon a friend who was reading the book, Stir- 
ling inquired how he liked it. Whereupon his friend congrat- 
ulated him on how well he had kept “ the secret”. I do not believe 
that I have succeeded in disclosing Hegel’s secret where better 
men have failed. But I hope I have indicated that some aspects 
of his thought are still relevant to our present problems, and that 
it behooves Anglo-American philosophers to think of him on other 
occasions than the centenary of his death. 

SripneEY Hook 
Wasuincton Square COoLviece, 
New York UNIVERSITY 














HEGEL’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


N his brilliant essays on the long unpublished works of Hegel’s 

youth, Wilhelm Dilthey* proved that Hegel’s philosophy was 
at bottom a philosophy of civilization, that it arose in an effort to 
grasp the meaning of certain critical phases in the evolution of 
European culture, and that it was only later brought to that abstract, 
dialectical and metaphysical mode of statement which became its 
best known characteristic. More recent analysis of Hegel’s early 
writings has amply verified Dilthey’s position. In short, Hegel’s 
philosophy originated in an effort to deal scientifically or philo- 
sophically with quite concrete, often practical, problems presented 
by the state of religious, social, and political thought in his day, 
and only partly in the technical problems of Kant’s and Fichte’s 
metaphysics and epistemology. If Hegel's philosophy be ap- 
proached as a system to be proved or disproved, the validity of 
his dialectic as a logical instrument is of major importance, but 
the end of merely understanding his thought, as a human creation 
and as a product of German and of European intelligence, is better 
served by trying to show the concrete difficulties from which it 
arose. It is the purpose of the present paper to investigate this 
question, so far as Hegel’s philosophy of society and the state is 
concerned. The most distinctive characteristics of his philosophy 
are quite intelligible when they are placed side by side with the 
problems, as Hegel conceived them, which in that day confronted 
Germany. 

Hegel’s point of departure was the socialized history of the 
Enlightenment, history as it had been written most typically by 
Voltaire and Montesquieu, and the most original result of his 
early studies was an advance toward a truer and more adequate 
historicity. History as it was written by the great writers of 
the Enlightenment had been in spirit practical, utilitarian, directed 
toward a statesmanlike control of the political and social condi- 

1 Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels (1905), Schriften, 4. Bd. 

2T. L. Haering, Hegel, sein Wollen und sein Werk, 1. Bd. (1929), pp. 5 ff. 
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tions which it described. It had dealt typically with the causes 
of the rise, the greatness, and the decline of nations, with national 
character and its physical and economic conditions, with the ad- 
justment of laws and institutions to national character and the 
exigencies of social existence. It set up reason, or what it took 
to be reason, as the standard of what is and what ought to be, and 
it looked with impatience upon custom, creed, speculation, meta- 
physics and upon all that it regarded as superstition and illusion. 
In the same breath, it glorified the rationality of human nature 
and condemned as folly the most of what human nature in its 
history had produced. 

But Hegel, in common with the ablest of his German contempo- 
raries, had been deeply stirred by a far-reaching renaissance of 
Greek studies. For him the two great historical forces in western 
civilization were Greece, with its free intelligence and its creative 
imagination, and Christianity, with what he conceived to be its 
deeper religious and ethical insight. From Kant, Hegel had 
learned, what indeed was implicit in all the later forms of re- 
ligious Platonism, that no formulation of religious or moral truth, 
in conceptual or sensuous terms, could be adequate to the inner 
truth toward which the spirit groped. Great Germans before 
Hegel had had the same thought, and had added its corollary, that 
if every formulation is inadequate, all perhaps contain some 
adumbration of the truth. This thought, in Herder and Lessing, 
had given the Enlightenment in Germany a tone significantly dif- 
ferent from that which it possessed in France and England. 

Thus Hegel’s problem was set for him: Why should a purely 
spiritual religion, such as he conceived Christianity to be, have been 
forced to create for itself a framework of creeds and dogmas 
necessarily illusory from the standpoint of pure intelligence? Why 
must it transform its historic founder into a myth? Why must it 
express itself in the sensuous symbols of observance and build for 
itself an ecclesiastical organization in which too soon the free re- 
ligious spirit of the early Christian community was lost? And 
having thus embodied its soul, wherein did it surpass and why did 
it supersede its predecessors and contemporaries, the religions of 
Greece, of Rome, and of the Jews? Profoundly as these historical 


questions touched Hegel, his interest in them was at no time anti- 
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quarian. Indeed, he started with the strictly practical purpose of 
revivifying popular religion, of finding for it something less doc- 
trinaire than the religion of reason and something less benighted 
than ecclesiasticism.’ In such a religion even myth must find its 
not wholly irrational place. At no time is this practical purpose 
engulfed by theoretical or dialectical problems. In his mode of 
approaching Christianity there is an important clue for understand- 
ing his way of approaching any social problem: he characteristic- 
ally seeks to criticize and evaluate an institution as one element of 
a larger social and cultural whole, partly indeed in the light of the 
past and of the surrounding circumstances, but also with an eye 
upon its probable development. The investigation is meant to pro- 
mote understanding of the present and the future, and in this 
broad sense it may be called practical, but the sense is quite dif- 
ferent from the planning and contriving and manipulating which 
the Enlightenment associated with the rational study of history. 
For Hegel it is the total cultural life of a people, the Volksgeist, 
which runs its appointed course and provides the arena in which 
the national hero meets his spiritual fate. 

Out of Hegel’s study of the formative period of Christianity 
there emerged what are obviously the germs of some of his most 
characteristic ideas. He came to see that a certain course of de- 
velopment was imposed upon Christianity merely by the growing 
size of the Christian community. He recognized that fundamental 
characteristics of Judaism were a natural consequence of the his- 
tory and national experience of the Jews. He pictured to himself 
the myth of Jesus as the spontaneous expression of Christian ideals 
through the medium of religious imagination. He reached the 
conclusion that Christianity would in fact never have been able 
to conquer the ancient world, had that world not already lost its 
old free spirit, and thus he arrived at the broad generalization that 
important features in the spiritual life of the Hellenistic age—its 
mysticism, pessimism, and world-weariness—are correlated with 
the loss of civic freedom in the city-state. This social phenomenon 
he interpreted as a turning-back of the spirit upon itself, a conse- 
quence of losing its natural and happy mode of self-expression 
and the condition both of other-worldliness and of a deeper con- 


* Dilthey, op. cit., pp. 15 ff.; Haering, op. cit., p. 114. 
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sciousness of self. Thus there occurs that withdrawal of the spirit 
which is at once an alienation and the ground for its return to itself 
upon a higher level. In a word, Hegel arrived at the conception 
of religion as an integrated whole, including its myths and creeds 
and formularies, and as an outgrowth of the whole social con- 
sciousness of a people and an age, arising as a necessary response 
of the spirit to its ideals and the circumstances under which those 
ideals must be realized.* 

It is certainly true that, in this early period of his life, the ab- 
sorbing social interest which guided Hegel’s thought was religion. 
And yet, when we turn to his early writings on politics, we find a 
similarity both of purpose and conception. There is the same 
rather unusual combination of practical interest with historical 
study, the same conception of institutions as the expression of a 
national spirit and the organs of a national life, and the same sense 
of inward determination by an expanding social spirit. The frus- 
tration of spirit which Hegel regards as the key to the rise of 
Christianity he conceives to be also, mutatis mutandis, the mark 
of his own age and the key to vast social and spiritual changes 
which he hopes, or perhaps foresees, for Germany. Between the 
spirit of Germany and the actual state of German politics he finds 
a complete discrepancy which portends a new day, for the spirit 
will be served. Writing in 1798, doubtless still under the drive 
of a youthful enthusiasm kindled by the French Revolution, he 
says: “ The silent acquiescence in things as they are, the hope- 
lessness, the patient endurance of a vast, overmastering fate, has 
turned to hope, to expectation, to the will for something different. 
The vision of a better and a juster time has entered alive into the 
souls of men, and a desire, a longing, for a purer, freer condition 
has moved every heart and has alienated it from the existing state 
of affairs. . . . Call this, if you like, a fever-paroxism, but it will 
end either in death or in eliminating the cause of the disease.” * 
Had he been writing a few years later, Hegel would certainly have 
looked with less complacency upon the risks of disorder inherent 
in a fever-paroxism, yet it remained true always that he looked 

4 Dilthey, op. cit., pp. 62 ff.; Haering, op. cit., pp. 120 ff.; 304 ff.; 364 ff. 


& Uber die neuesten innern Verhalinisse Wiirttemsbergs (1798), Werke (ed. 
Lasson), 7. Bd., pp. 150 f. 
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forward to a new philosophy and a new social life. At no time 
was he a revolutionist—he believed too fervently in the essential 
rightness of the institutions in which the national life had embodied 
itselfi—and yet his political writing was at once a prophecy and 
an appeal, but it was an appeal rather to the communal will of the 
nation than to the self-help of its individual members. For the 
spirit cannot remain forever alienated from its expression: “ How 
blind are they who can imagine that institutions, constitutions, and 
laws can persist after they have ceased to be in accord with the 
morals, the needs, and the purposes of mankind, and after the 
meaning has gone out of them; that forms in which understanding 
and feeling are no longer involved can retain the power to bind 
a nation!” Such institutions must change or give place to new 
embodiments of national aspiration. 

This thought is expanded and particularized, with special refer- 
ence to the existing condition of Germany, in the essay which Hegel 
wrote in 1802 on the Constitution of Germany. The work begins 
with the striking assertion, “ Germany is no longer a state”. Hegel 
proceeds to make this good with an exceedingly able analysis of 
the decline of the Empire from the time of the Peace of West- 
phalia. Germany, he argues, has become merely an anarchical col- 
lection of virtually independent states. It is a name which has the 
connotations of past greatness, but as an institution it is wholly out 
of accord with the existing realities of European politics. In 
particular, it is to be contrasted with the unified national govern- 
ments which modern monarchy brought into being in France, Eng- 
land, and Spain, and which have failed to develop in Italy and 
Germany. Able as Hegel’s historical analysis is, however, it is 
obviously a means and not an end. His purpose in examining the 
process of national unification elsewhere is to raise the question, 
How may Germany become a real state? 

In common with many of his contemporaries, Hegel finds the 
cause of the Empire’s weakness in the particularism and individ- 
ualism and love of independence which he takes to be a national 
characteristic of the German people. Culturally the Germans are 
a nation, but they have never learned the subordination of parts to 
the whole which is essential both for a national government and 


* Die Verfassung Deutschlands (1802), Werke (ed. Lasson), 7. Bd., pp. 1 ff. 
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for real political freedom. The love of freedom, by refusing to 
submit to the conditions which alone make national liberty possible, 
has proved self-defeating. ‘The Empire has no power except what 
the parts give it, and the existing constitution has in fact no purpose 
except to keep the state weak. The free cities, the independent 
princes, the estates, the guilds, and the religious sects go their own 
way, absorbing the rights of the state and paralysing its action— 
and all with a good show of legal right in the antiquated feudal 
law that governs the Empire. The motto of Germany, as Hegel 
says with bitter irony, is, “ Fiat justitia, pereat Germania”. The 
fundamental weakness, as Hegel states it, is a thoroughgoing con- 
fusion of private and constitutional law,’ which is, of course, only 
another name for feudalism. There is in Germany no constitu- 
tional law according to principles. Legislative, judicial, eccle- 
siastical, and military privileges are combined and separated, bought 
and sold, like so many pieces of private property. This criticism 
of the existing situation in Germany must be kept in mind when 
we come to consider the distinction of the state and civil society, 
with its attendant separation of public and private law, which is one 
of the characteristic features of Hegel’s finished political theory. 
This diagnosis of Germany’s ills leads Hegel to a definition of 
the state. A state is a group which collectively protects its prop- 
erty.*. The only powers which are necessary to it are a civil and a 
military administration adequate to this end. In other words, a 
state is de facto power; an expression, to be sure, of a unity of 
national will or a national aspiration to self-government, but funda- 
mentally the power to make this will effective by civil government 
at home and by military defense abroad. A state exists wherever 
such a power is actually found. Accordingly, the existence of a 
state is quite consistent with any lack of uniformity which does not 
prevent effective defense. The form of government, equality of 
civil rights, uniformity of law throughout the national domain, the 
existence of privileged classes, even differences of customs, culture, 
language, and religion, are all indifferent in themselves. One is 
reminded strikingly of a sixteenth-century writer like Jean Bodin, 
not because Hegel copied Bodin but because the problem of na- 


7 Op. cit., pp. ro ff. 
8 OP. cit., p. 17. 
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tional government in Germany when Hegel wrote really is in broad 
outline like that in France when Bodin wrote. One is reminded 
also of the tenderness of the historical school for differences of 
local custom. In the same spirit Hegel criticizes drastically the 
“ pedantic ” sort of centralized government which tries to do every- 
thing. Here he is evidently thinking of republican France and of 
Prussia. The upshot of the argument is that Germany may be- 
come a state despite its internal diversity. 

As for the means by which this end may be brought about, Hegel 
looks to the rise of a great military leader or conqueror who will 
nonetheless consent to rule as a constitutional monarch.’® That 
strong and well unified national government must depend upon 
strengthening the monarch he takes to be proved by the experience 
of France, Spain, and England, in all of which local and feudal 
differences similar to those existing in Germany had been repressed 
and the national state amalgamated by the growing power of the 
sovereign. “From the period when these countries grew to be 
states dates their power, their wealth, and the free condition of 


”11 For Hegel, obviously, freedom 


their citizens under the law. 
has almost the same meaning as for King James, when he spoke 
of the “ True Law of Free Monarchy ’”’, though for Hegel more 
than for James the typical modern government is a constitutional 
rather than an absolute monarchy. Emphatically he does not be- 
lieve that Germany will ever be unified by general consent, by mere 
national sentiment, or by any peaceful method. His bitterness 
sometimes suggests the terrible blast against Fries in the Preface 
of the Philosophie des Rechts, as when he remarks, with character- 
istic irony, that “ Gangrene is not cured with lavender-water ”.™ 
It is war rather than peace that shows the health of a state. The 
two heroic figures of modern politics are, for Hegel, Machiavelli 
and Richelieu. The Prince he calls “ the great and true conception 
of a real political genius with the highest and noblest intention ”." 
For the rules of private morality do not hold between states ; a state 

* Op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 

10 Op. cit., p. 135. 

11 Op. cit., p. 109; cf. the section on the origin of monarchy in the Philosophie 
der Weltgeschichte, Werke (ed. Lasson), 8. Bd., pp. 8509 ff. 

12 Op. cit., p. 113. 

18 Op. cit., p. 113. 
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has no higher duty than to preserve and strengthen itself. Riche- 
lieu’s enemies—the French nobility and the Huguenots—went 
down not before Richelieu but before the principle of French na- 
tional unity which he represented, and Hegel adds the characteristic 
remark, “ Political genius consists in identifying yourself with a 
principle ”’.'* The modernizing of Germany calls for an era of 
blood and iron—an estimate which the facts confirmed, though in 
1802 Hegel expected more from Austria than from Prussia. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that Hegel, when he wrote 
this rather extraordinary essay on the Constitution of Germany, 
already had a pretty definite idea of the method which he was fol- 
lowing. His purpose, as he explains, is to promote understanding 
of things as they are, to exhibit political history not as arbitrary 
but as necessary. For unhappiness results from the discrepancy 
between what is and what men are fain to believe ought to be. 
And they are prone to imagine that events are mere unrelated 
details and not “a system ruled by a spirit”’.** Only when they 
realize that what is must be will they perceive that it also ought 
to be. But no one who reads the essay can imagine for a moment 
that Hegel’s purpose is to instill political quietism. He is using the 
device of many strong spirits who prefer to show that the ends 
they seek are inevitable, rather than to commend them as desirable. 
What is necessary for Hegel is not the status quo but the modern- 
izing and nationalizing of Germany. 


We have now seen something of the sort of political problems 
which concerned Hegel in his early manhood and also the point of 
view from which he approached them. As yet he writes as a 
publicist rather than as a philosopher ; indeed one wonders, as one 
reads his glowing tribute to Machiavelli, whether there may not 
have glittered before Hegel’s eyes an ambition to be the Machiavelli 
of Germany. The astonishing array of dialectical abstractions 
which often makes the Philosophie des Rechts so hard to follow 
is very little in evidence. On the other hand, there is a firm grasp 
of historical actualities, indeed a kind of hard political realism, 
which appears in the later work only by flashes, though often it 


14 Op. cit., p. 108. 
15 Op. cit., p. 5. 
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can be read between the lines. Let us turn now to Hegel’s political 
philosophy in its final form to see how far we can trace a relation 
between the concrete difficulties that confronted Germany in the 
opening years of the nineteenth century, at least as Hegel under- 
stood those difficulties, and the theories at which he finally arrived. 
We cannot here undertake a lengthy exposition of Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of the state, but must confine ourselves to a few chosen 
aspects which present its typical features. For this purpose we 
may take, first, the dialectical method as a device for interpreting 
social phenomena ; second, the distinction which Hegel draws be- 
tween the state and civil society; and third, his theory of freedom. 
In all three cases, it can easily be shown that his theories, whatever 
validity they may have, were at least not produced merely by 
manipulating concepts but had social actualities in view, especially 
those which bulked large in the experience of Germany. 

I. Possibly it may be open to doubt whether the dialectical 
method ought to be counted as belonging typically to Hegel’s social 
and political philosophy. Certainly it belongs also to his logic and 
metaphysics, and the problems which it involves in those connec- 
tions are much too difficult to be discussed as mere incidents of one 
side of his system; of these problems nothing need be said here. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the principles of the dialectic were 
deeply involved in his whole conception of social philosophy. We 
have already seen that, even when he wrote the essay on the Con- 
stitution of Germany, his intention was to show that what is is 
necessary, and that his purpose in so doing was to produce that 
reconciliation of the individual with reality which he regarded as 
necessary for effective action. Manifestly it is the same principle 
which appears later as the postulate that the real is rational."* The 


further principle, that will is “ thought translating itself into being 
or the impulse of thought to give itself existence ”,’’ is evidently 
intended to provide the groundwork for the logical necessity of 
the historical process. At the same time, it is obvious that the 
necessity which Hegel attributed to history was really a moral 
necessity, the rational self-development of the Absolute. Neces- 

16 Philosophie des Rechts, Vorrede; Werke (ed. Lasson), 6. Bd., p. 14. Re- 
ferred to hereafter as R. 

17R., sect. 4, Zusatz. 
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sity he always regarded as consistent with “transient existence 
(Dasein), external contingency, opinion, unessential appearance, 
untruth, illusion, etc.””** Underlying this he presumes a connected 
tendency or trend (Begriff or Wirklichkeit) which gives meaning 
and value. It is this union of logical necessity and historical or 
ethical significance in the dialectic which calls for a new logic, 
not of the understanding but of reason. 

We have already seen that, very early in Hegel’s career, he 
felt the need of a new instrument for understanding and evaluat- 
ing culture, especially the rise of Christianity and its significance 
in European civilization. Thus he early formed the conception of 
religion, and indeed of morals, politics, and art, as expressions of 
a national spirit, working out its destiny in the historic situation 
peculiar to it and making its proper contribution to world-history. 
The free and harmonious expression of a nation’s personality is 
at first instinctive and but half conscious. The breaking-up of this 
happy mode of life produces painful self-consciousness, alienation 
from the world as it is, and a sense of frustration, but this very 
disharmony is the means to a new harmony upon a higher level of 
spiritual self-expression. It was thus that Hegel conceived the 
other-worldliness of the Christian-Hellenistic period, supervening 
upon the natural grace and beauty of classical Greece. It was in 
some such terms also that he conceived the unhappiness of his 
own age. The disunion and feebleness of Germany are not marks 
of decay but rather the travail of the German spirit about to give 
birth to a new philosophy and a new social and political order. 
The only cure for the intolerable sense of futility and self-aliena- 
tion lies in perceiving the necessity of what is, not, be it noted, in 
its literal factual existence, but as the transition to a higher realiza- 
tion of the human spirit. 

As a working method, the dialectic apparently took form in 
Hegel’s mind by a series of negations. That is to say, it followed 
a middle course between several extremes which he desired to 
avoid. Thus there is an unquestionable affinity between the dia- 
lectic and the historical study of philosophy, religion, law, and 
other products of civilization. This Hegel acknowledged,’® and 


18 R., sect. 1. 


19 R., sect. 3. 
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it must be admitted that his own historical insight was often aston- 
ishingly keen. It was equally true, however, that the dialectic 
often falsified history, and certainly nothing was further from 
Hegel’s intention than the writing of historical narrative. The 
dialectic is supposed to place facts, even down to the smallest de- 
tails, in their proper philosophical perspective, but the facts by 
themselves cannot be made to display what he calls “ the necessity 
of the concept”. Accordingly, Hegel regards historical positivism 
as quite unphilosophical, and indeed as quite impractical. Thus he 
separates himself sharply from historical jurists in his preference 
for statutory and codified law over customary law.*® It is true 
that laws and constitutions grow rather than are made, but they 
do not grow without an effort toward intellectual organization. 
The dialectic makes room for history and uses it, but it is never 
merely history. It is intended always to serve as a measure of 
significance and hence it always stands, so to speak, between past 
and future time. It is not, in the usual sense of the word, prac- 
tical, but it is designed to produce a certain sort of moral attitude— 
that of acquiescence and cooperation. 

But Hegel has his own peculiar mode of moral exhortation. In 
nothing is he so unmeasured as in his condemnation of sentiment 
and mere good feeling, whether of a social or moral kind. Feeling 
belongs peculiarly to the sphere of what Hegel calls bitingly “ the 
hypocrisy of good intentions”, and as such it is either weak or 
fanatical, and in both cases futile.** Unquestionably, Hegel car- 
ries this contempt of subjective attitudes to an unjustifiable ex- 
treme, but it is one of his most characteristic notes. It reflects his 
utter disbelief in the efficacy of unorganized emotion to accomplish 
anything in a world where effectiveness is the ultimate criterion 
of right. Had he not before his eyes the spectacle of German 
impotence, despite a very real sentiment of nationality? Hegel’s 
heroes are not men of feeling but men of action, even men of brute 
strength, and his state is an embodiment of power. This con- 
clusion represents both his reading of history and his expectation 
for Germany. But force for him is not mere strength; it is rather 
the outward and visible symbol of ethical right, which for Hegel 


20 R., sect. 211 and Zusatz. 
21 Cf. the remarks on Fries, R., Vorrede, pp. 8 ff. 
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is the same as logical necessity. Might is right for right makes 
might, and right prevails not because men like it but because of 
the inherent logic of history. The spirit of a nation is not merely 
national sentiment. It is the national will to power, already em- 
bodied in moral and legal institutions, and this will is thought 
translating itself into being. The great man is the man who can 
tell the time what it wills. From this point of view, therefore, 
the dialectic connotes avoidance of mere aspiration. It is aspira- 
tion which sustains itself by belief in its inevitable success. 

It is this same sense of the inevitable in social progress which 
leads Hegel to deny to philosophy the power to direct or control 
social change. “ Minerva’s owl begins its flight only in the gath- 
ering dusk.” Philosophy brings reconciliation with reality, not 
the power to command its course. Hegel’s whole conception of 
history is filled with a sense of the irony of life. Men build 
better and worse than they know; almost never does the accomp- 
lishment precisely equal the expectation. Hence from Hegel's 
point of view utilitarianism is always a superficial kind of philo- 
sophy. At the same time, it would be a total misreading of Hegel 
to suppose that the necessity of history connotes quietism or passive 
acquiescence. What it connotes is rather an active cooperation. 
Hegel’s point of view is that which has often, perhaps usually, 
been taken by the reformer imbued with religious zeal, the posi- 
tion that made Luther and Calvin passionate enemies of the doc- 
trine of free will, as it was taught by the intelligent but somewhat 
skeptical Erasmus. Nothing strengthens the sinews like believing 
that one stands at Armageddon and battles for the Lord, not be- 
cause the issue is in doubt, but because one is ranged on the side 
of eternal right. 

As a way of looking at social phenomena, therefore, the dialectic 
represents a point upon which Hegel’s thought converged as it 
was thrown back from several alternative positions which he felt 
constrained to reject. It was designed to be not utilitarian and 
at the same time not quietist. It was meant to have at once the 
force of sentiment and the rigor of logic, to produce that acquies- 
cence in the force and validity of the social system which will free 
all the individual's creative efforts to coéperate in the realization 


of social purposes. It is designed to provide an intelligible frame- 
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work for a more accurate historicity without losing itself in the 
minutiz of historical positivism. This strange interweaving of 
motives is sufficient to account for the difficulty, if not the im- 
possibility, of turning the dialectic into a clear-cut method. In par- 
ticular, Hegel’s effort to give it the status of rigid logic reacts in 
the most unfortunate way upon his social philosophy. Nothing 
is ever put forward on the simple ground that it is psychologically 
or historically sound. Abstract individualism, for example, is 
treated as a theory which is unexceptionable so long as we look 
at the social system from the point of view of the understanding 
and which therefore requires a new logic of reason to controvert 
it.2? The old position is left standing to be “ mediated ” later in 
the new. This works havoc with the organization of the Philo- 
sophie des Rechts. It leads to the anomaly that the sphere of ab- 
stract right is placed apparently outside the social system, with all 
the numerous artificialities in the arrangement of subject-matter 
which follows.** The dialectic as actually applied goes far to 
conceal one of Hegel’s most fruitful ideas, viz., that economic, 
political, legal, and ethical institutions are all mutually interde- 
pendent. 

II. The second main feature of Hegel’s political theory which 
we shall examine is the broad distinction which he draws between 
the state and civil society. We have already seen how, in his essay 
on the Constitution of Germany, he stressed the confusion of public 
and private law as a major weakness of the Empire. For Hegel 
the state is no utilitarian institution, engaged in the commonplace 
business of providing public services, administering the law, per- 
forming police duties, and adjusting industrial and economic in- 
terests. All these functions belong to civil society. They must, 
of course, be adjusted to the needs of the state, which stand far 
above them in importance, and the state may regulate and super- 
vise them as occasion requires, but the state does not itself perform 
22 R., sect. 156, Zusatz; cf. Vorrede, p. 4. Thus the state, being an organism, 
is incomprehensible to understanding; sect. 269, 272 and Zusatze. 

28 Such as the treatment of property and contract apart from the economic 
order, marriage apart from the family, crime apart from the administration of 
law, and private law apart from constitutional. Similarly, subjects are inap- 


Propriately combined, as divorce and inheritance (sect. 176-180). Cf. G. Las- 
son's introduction to his edition of the Philosophie des Rechts, pp. xliv ff. 
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them. The state is not the means but the end, the rational ideal in 
historical development, and the truly spiritual or intelligent element 
in civilization. Hence the romantic idealization so typical of 
Hegel’s description of the state as the absolutely rational, the 
divinity which knows and wills itself, the eternal and necessary 
being of spirit, the march of God in the world, and much more to 
the same effect.** Hence also the fact that for Hegel the essential 
nature of the state appears perhaps more clearly in war and in 
foreign relations than in the peace-time working of its internal 
constitution. In war the utilitarian nature of civil society is ob- 
viously subordinated, and in its relations with other states the 
supreme duty of the state to preserve itself, its superiority to 
treaties and any form of international organization, and its right 
to be judged only in the court of world-history, are manifest.” 

It should be noted, however, that Hegel’s subordination of civil 
society to the state by no means implies contempt of the latter or 
an inclination to disregard the economic and administrative pro- 
blems of society, but the contrary. The economic life of society 
and even the homely details of its administration are glorified as 
the humble but necessary agencies upon which the state, with its 
august mission, depends. Nothing is more characteristic of Hegel 
than his endless effort to trace a principle down to the smallest 
details. Among books upon political philosophy of its date, the 
Philosophie des Rechts is notable for the seriousness with which 
it treats trade and industry. Moreover, Hegel was undoubtedly 
charmed by the apparent paradox of civil society. It is founded, 
according to his view, explicitly .upon individual self-seeking and 
yet it works out to a system of mutual codperation.** In this he 
sees, of course, the working of the universal upon the particulars, 
much as Adam Smith had seen in it the working of an “ unseen 
hand”. Out of a swarm of apparently accidental details and in- 
dividual motives there arise necessary laws which govern the whole 
process, as gravitation governs the motions of the planets.** The 
economic determination of history, which Karl Marx was later to 
erect upon the foundation of a modified Hegelianism, served a 

24 R., sect. 257, 258, Zusatz. 

25 R., sect. 324, 330-340. 


26 R., sect. 182-184 and Zusatze. 
27 R., sect. 189, Zusatz. 
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purpose quite different from those which Hegel had in view, and 
yet it was almost a legitimate deduction from Hegel’s view of civil 
society, if once the orientation of civil society toward a national 
state be expunged from the theory. 

Hegel’s separation of the state from civil society is wholly out 
of accord with the English tradition in political philosophy, and 
to a large extent meaningless from the standpoint of English and 
French political experience. On the other hand, it corresponds 
quite accurately to the experience of Germany. Manifestly the 
problem of creating a central government in Germany, with its 
multitude of independent princes and free cities, was something 
quite different from the problem of existing national government 
in England and France. German national government was pre- 
determined to be of the federal kind, arising by the association, 
but not the amalgamation, of the existing local governments. 
Hegel himself was quite aware of the difference. We have seen 
that in his early work on the Constitution of Germany he had ex- 
pressed a low opinion of French centralization; this he repeats 
in the Philosophie des Rechts.°* Highly centralized government 
such as the republican and Napoleonic eras had made effective in 
France he regards, with a good deal of justification, as merely the 
obverse of individualism; if the citizen is to figure only as an 
isolated person, the state will figure as the only form of corporate 
life. This Hegel held to be undesirable in itself and wholly im- 
possible in Germany. 

On the other hand, English parliamentarism appeared to Hegel 
to be merely a modified form of class-government by an aristocracy, 
a judgment not without justification at the time. A thorough- 
going dislike of government by an hereditary patrician oligarchy 
was one of Hegel’s earliest political convictions, and that English 
government belongs essentially to this type was one of his maturest 
judgments ; it lacks der grosse Sinn von Fiirsten.” His reading 
of modern history had convinced him that the monarchy had every- 

28 R., sect. 290, Zusatz. 
29On Hegel's judgment of aristocracy in Bern, formed during his residence 
im that city (1793-1796), see H. Falkenheim, “Eine unbekannte politische 
Druckschrift Hegels ", Preussische Jahrbiicher, 138. Bd. (1909), pp. 193 ff. On 


English government see his essay, Uber dic englische Reformbill (1831), Werke 
(ed. Lasson), 7. Bd., pp. 291 f. 
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where been the agency of national unification, and this led him to 
the conclusion that constitutional monarchy is the distinctively 
modern form of government, the form in which the spirit of na- 
tionality must realize itself. In the light of this conviction we 
can understand Hegel’s mystical reverence for the monarch.*® In 
believing that national unity in Germany could be achieved only 
by attaching unique importance to the monarchy, Hegel was of 
course fully justified by the history of the nineteenth century. 

From Hegel’s point of view, therefore, the state is not com- 
posed pri..iarily of its individual citizens. The organization of 
lesser communities and corporations is united in a political and 
social hierarchy of which the state is the apex.** The people, 
considered as individuals, are merely a formless mass. Only as 
members of estates, of classes, of guilds and associations (Genos- 
senschaften), and of local communities do they acquire moral 
dignity and the right to participate in the life of the state.** The 
persistence of guild-organizations appeals to Hegel as a valuable 
feature of German economic life, and he comments upon their 
disappearance in England and France ** as accounting for dis- 
tinctive aspects of English and French politics. For Hegel, 
therefore, the distinction of civil society from the state is essential. 
The individual is “ mediated” by a series of communities from 
the family at the bottom, through the estates and the associations 
in the middle, to the state at the top. The state must be con- 
ceived by principles quite different from those which govern its 
subordinate members. Its strength lies precisely in this balance 
between the sovereign above and the subsidiary communities be- 
low.** Hegel's conception of the state remained what it explicitly 
was in his early work on the Constitution of Germany, a statement 
of the conditions upon which it appeared to him possible that 
Germany might become a modernized state. 

Much light is thrown upon this conception by Hegel’s efforts 

30 R., sect. 275-286. 

31 R., sect. 303. 

382 R., sect. 250-256. 

83 R., sect. 245, 290, Zusatz. On the persistence of the guilds in Germany 2 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, see Werner Sombart, Die deutsche 


Volkswirtschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1909), pp. 56 ff. 
34 R., sect. 290, Zusatz. 
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to deal with the problem of political representation. For the 
reasons already stated the representation of individuals upon an 
arbitrary territorial basis appeared to Hegel to be almost meaning- 
less. In a very early political work ** he already expresses his 
distrust of this device—supposed to be the very essence of re- 
sponsible constitutional government—for a population mostly with- 
out political experience. In the Philosophie des Rechts the legis- 
lature is treated as the point at which the institutions of civil 
society make contact with the state. What needs to be repre- 
sented, therefore, is not the individual but the significant spheres 
(Kreise), or interests, or functional units, of civil society.**~ In 
the essay on the English Reform Bill, written just before Hegel’s 
death, the same principle is used in criticism of the projected 
popularization of the suffrage. Hegel speaks with approval of 
the conservative argument that the great interests of the nation 
ought to form the basis of representation.** There was no doubt 
in Hegel’s mind at any time that constitutional monarchy implied 
representation in some form, nor that representation by the estates 
was unsuitable to the existing state of society, but he felt only 
distrust for popular representation on the basis of numbers alone. 
His conception of the state was necessarily federal, but he en- 
visaged federal government in a somewhat medieval form, not as 
a territorial but rather as a functional federalization. What he 
desired, and what for obvious reasons he was unable to formulate 
satisfactorily, was a revision of the estates to fit society as he 
found it. Undoubtedly, he failed to grasp the disintegrating force 
of modernized industry, and this is probably to be explained by 
the fact that these forces had not proceeded so far in Germany as 
in either France or England. 

III. Hegel’s theory of freedom, or of the relation between soci- 
ety and the individual, includes at once the most generally accepted 
and the most generally controverted part of his social philosophy. 
On the one hand, the theory brought into relief certain historical 
and psychological considerations which were, in general, obvious 

35 Uber die neuesten innern Verhiltnisse Wiirttembergs (1798). R. Haym, 
Hegel und seine Zeit (1857), p. 66; quoted by G. Lasson in his introduction to 
Hegels Schriften zur Politik und Rechtsphilosophie, Werke, 7. Bd., pp. xiii f. 


86 R., sect. 301, 308-311. 
%1 Uber die englische Reformbill, Werke (ed. Lasson), 7. Bd., pp. 305 ff. 
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but which received no adequate consideration from the doctrinaire 
individualism of the revolutionary era. On the other hand, it 
drew certain deductions, or at least suggested them, which made 
the use of the word freedom seem a paradox. It will be best to 
consider these two phases of the theory of freedom separately. 

In most general terms what Hegel undertook to do was to re- 
unite the individual with the social system of which he is a member, 
He urges the obvious fact that civilization is, in general, not 
foreign to, or repressive of, individual self-expression ; that social 
forces are a medium in which the individual always moves and 
from which he derives the elements even of his individuality ; that 
to be a man at all requires participation in the life of some sort of 
communities; that education and culture are in general a means 
of liberation ; and that there is little freedom in a vaunted state of 
nature, at least as savages experience it.** Few parts of Hegel's 
work are more enlightening than his proof that economic wants 
are social, as distinguished from mere biological needs,** that 
custom and law are at once distinctively human and distinctively 
social,*® and that rights and duties are correlative and fall within 
the legal system.** Individual freedom is therefore itself a social 
phenomenon, produced in the moral development of a community 
and protected by legal and ethical institutions which the commu- 
nity alone can provide. 

There can be no doubt that this is a valuable corrective to the 
theory of doctrinaire individualism, especially to the extravagant 
paradoxes of Rousseau’s early essays. Hegel swung back in the 
direction of Greek political theory, toward the view that individual 
good implies the performance of a socially valuable task ; the influ- 
ence of Plato upon him is unmistakable. His theory was, more- 
over, part of a widespread reaction against the violence of the 
French Revolution, not unlike what we find in Edmund Burke. 
There was the best of reasons why the case against the Revolution 
should first have been stated with philosophical clearness by a 
German philosopher. The theory of natural rights, while of 
course fully known to educated Germans, had never made itself 

38 R., sect. 147, 187, 190, 194, and Zusatze. 

39 R., sect. 190-194, Zusatze. 


40 R., sect. 211. 
41 R., sect. 261. 
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at home in Germany. In England and France the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries had seen the theory transformed to a 
defense of revolution, and Germany was a country in which there 
was no revolution. Developed as an instrument in the hands of 
a religious minority to be used against a hostile centralized govern- 
ment, it was a theory which had few uses in the one country where 
differences of religion coincided in general with political bound- 
aries. And after religious differences receded into the back- 
ground of politics, and natural rights tended to be transformed 
into a doctrine of economic laissez faire, the relatively backward 
industrialization of Germany, as compared with England and 
France, again failed to furnish a soil in which the theory would 
naturally flourish. Hegel’s conception of an organic society ma- 
tures a tradition which had been present in German philosophy 
since the days of Leibniz, Herder, and Lessing. 

But Hegel’s theory of freedom was not designed merely to 
correct the speculative errors of the Revolution in France. We 
have seen that he very early came to regard extreme individualism 
as a fundamental defect of the German national character in its 
political dealings. The Germans desire to be free and to be a 
nation, but they have never learned the lesson that they must first 
create a state as the precondition of freedom. For modern men 
political freedom can exist only in a national state, and the national 
state, when combined with Protestant Christianity, is unique in 
producing the highest degree and kind of freedom. But the 
heaviest stress, under the circumstances, must fall upon the crea- 
tion of the state. From this follow two of the most characteristic 
features of Hegel’s political philosophy. First, it is continually 
implied that no genuine conflict of interest ever can arise between 
individuals and the society they belong to, and, second, the state 
is continually represented as standing for the highest possible 
ethical value. These two phases of Hegel’s philosophy, though 
they are perfectly comprehensible when viewed in the light of the 
circumstances in which he wrote, are nevertheless the causes of 
very great confusion in his thought. 

Starting from the position that individual good and right must 
always involve the finding of a significant social work with which 
private interests may be identified, Hegel is led at times to the 
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conclusion that obligation is always clearly presented in existing 
social relationships.** Quite characteristically he equates indi- 
vidual choice with mere caprice, sentimentality, and fanaticism. 
The belief that freedom involves the right to do as one pleases is 
a “ superficial” view of the matter, and this adjective is Hegel’s 
favorite term of condemnation. It is only the influence of caprice 
and self-will which prevents law from being identical with what 
is intrinsically right.** In the ethical system all distinction of 
individual and social ends vanishes; only as a citizen in a good 
state does an individual attain true self-development.*® The 
implication appears to be that the primary moral obligation is 
simply obedience and conformity. The concessions which Hegel 
endeavors to make to the principle of subjective freedom are in 
fact little better than quibbles.“ 

Nevertheless, Hegel certainly believed that, in some sense which 
he never made clear, the modern state succeeds better than the 
ancient in respecting the individual’s independence and right of 
choice.** A higher type of personal life he regarded as the unique 
contribution of Christianity to European civilization. Even on 
the political level he does himself less than justice when he implies 
that citizenship can be summed up in conformity; his heroes are 
one and all iconoclasts. To suppose that Hegel desired to per- 
petuate the political state of affairs in Germany as it was in his 
lifetime is manifestly false. Moreover, he is quite unable to show 
how the vast, impersonal modern state can serve as a centralizing 
principle for all of a modern man’s interests, and therefore how 
citizenship can overlap and include all phases of personal morality. 
To identify private conscience with conformity or caprice is quite 
inconsistent with the value which Hegel placed upon Christianity. 

The same sort of confusion is introduced into Hegel’s whole 

42. R., sect. 149-152. 

48 R., sect. 15. 

44 R., sect. 212. 

45 R., sect. 152-153, Zusatz; 258. 

46 Such as his espousal of the jury-system (R., sect. 228); the right of a 
criminal to acquiesce in his punishment (sect. 99-100); and the embodiment 
of sovereignty in a personal monarch (sect. 279). These are recognitions of 
the “principle” of subjectivity; obviously they are in no sense a recognition 


of freedom of choice for all individuals. 
47 R., sect. 185, 260, 264-265. 
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system of social philosophy by his tendency to represent the state 
as embodying the highest ethical values. The place to be assigned 
to religion and art is highly ambiguous. These are frequently 
represented as if they were the creations of the national spirit, 
though it is quite clear that in general they are regarded as mani- 
festations of something higher.** As a consequence Hegel in his 
political philosophy never reached any clear theory of the relation 
between churches and the state.*® His hostile estimate of Roman 
Catholicism and of German pietism, and his quite uncritical ad- 
miration for Lutheran Protestantism, alike bear witness to the 
biasses which were inherent in the circumstances that provided 
the immediate occasion of his thought. Hegel’s deification of the 
state is a reflection of the overmastering aspiration for German 
unity, for the state which he deifies is not Prussia or any other 
state that existed in 1817. If individual choice and conscience 
are overshadowed, this is exactly the fate which overtook German 
liberalism in ’48. In Germany the dangers of particularism and 
provincialism quite eclipsed the dangers of political absolutism; 
the nation as a whole acquiesced in Hegel’s assertion that the 
formation of a state is a condition precedent to freedom. 


Hegel’s political philosophy was an authentic expression of 
German experience and German aspiration in the dark days of 
Germany’s bitter national humiliation. Over it broods a nation’s 
effort to create a national government commensurate with its 
national culture and able to implement its national will to power. 
For an Englishman or a Frenchman of the same date such effort 
was the memory of an achievement long accomplished. For a 
German it was a subject of passionate aspiration, of bitter dis- 
appointment, and of almost religious hope. For him the national 
destiny was necessary, as is true so often with deeply felt ideals, 
precisely because the facts seem to belie it. For him the pre- 
monition of a new social order was cast not in the mold of a wider 
and surer area of personal choice, but in the mold of a national 
unity which should at once absorb and liberate the ambitions and 

48 On this confusion of objective and absolute spirit see G. Lasson’s introduc- 


tion to his edition of the Philosophie des Rechts, pp. xxv ff. 
49 R., sect. 270. 
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the capacities of the individual. Like all absorbing ideals it could 
pervert as well as clarify; like all powerful passions it was poten- 
tially dangerous. Read as a human document in the light of the 
situation in which it was produced, Hegel’s political philosophy, 
even in its confusions and exaggerations, is profoundly intelligible, 
even profoundly moving. The conceptual form in which Hegel 
chose to cast it, even its truth or falsity, does not cover its historic 
significance. For it belongs not only to science but to a phase of 
European political history. It is a phenomenon as significant in 
the creation of modern Germany as the careers of Stein and 
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HEGEL’S RATIONALISM 


N the centenary of a philosopher’s death we come not to re- 

bury or to praise him, but rather to better understand him, 
ourselves, and the world in which we live. If Hegel were dead it 
were best not to disturb his dust—to let the dead past bury its dead. 
Honest criticism is ruled out by the maxim “ De mortuis nihil nisi 
bonum”’, and conventional eulogy should be barred by the Tal- 
mudic warning that there is a day of judgment coming for the 
orator as well as for the deceased. 

But in the realm of thought Hegel is not dead. He is still alive, 
perhaps too much so. His ideas dominate our evolutionary social 
sciences as well as most diverse schools of philosophy and theology. 
We can see this in the dialectic materialism of the orthodox Marx- 
ism which is disturbing the world, as well as in the Oxford 
idealism of our Anglo-American thought, which offers solace and 
support to the established order of spiritual values. Popular as 
well as radical philosophic thought seems to be ruled by his dogma 
that the abstract is unreal. Above all, Hegel still fashions our 
concepts of the history of social institutions, art, religion, and 
philosophy. Indeed, as to the history of philosophy his method 
of approach seems to be in almost exclusive possession of the 
field, though few recognize it as Hegelian in origin. 

No one, I take it, denies that in the extent and depth of his 
insights Hegel is one of the great figures in the history of human 
thought, and that on many points in ethics, politics, art, religion, 
and the interpretation of human history, we can still learn much 
from him. Yet, it must also be admitted that, at least in our own 
country,’ there has for the last thirty years been relatively little 
direct study of him, and that his influence has persisted only 
through the work of such expounders and independent assimilators 
as Green, Caird, Bosanquet, Bradley, Royce, and their idealist 
disciples. To promote a better understanding of Hegel, it is there- 


1 Hibben’s Hegel’s Logic (1902) and Cunningham’s Thought and Reality in 
Hegel's System (1910) seem to be our only extended studies of Hegel published 
this century. 
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fore not sufficient to pick out some one or other of his ideas and 
judge it according to its agreement or disagreement with our own 
present views. That is what he himself characterized as external 
reflection. If we wish to get at the heart of Hegel’s life-work, we 
must note his insistence, from the beginning to the end of his 
career,’ that philosophic truth is identical with system and method. 

If we ask Hegel himself for the distinctive traits of his philo- 
sophy, we find no pretense of offering us any new views of God, 
the physical world, human nature, knowledge, or duty. He does 
not regard himself as an innovator, but rather as one in a histori- 
cal series of workers, trying to elaborate systematically the supreme 
truth that the real world is spiritual or mental. This according to 
Hegel is not only the view of all previous philosophers, but is 
involved in all human aspiration. The only claim he ever makes 
for himself is that of having adopted the true and definitive method 
for revealing or proving this ultimately spiritual nature of things. 

It seems hardly questionable that Hegel regarded his logical or 
dialectic method as necessarily involved in what we call his meta- 
physical idealism or spiritualism. Not only is mind or spirit the 
highest definition of reality (the absolute), but thought (as philo- 
sophy) is the highest expression of spirit, so that the ultimate 
nature of things can be revealed only by rational thought. Hence 
his repeated assertion that the rational is real and the real is 
rational. 

This insistence on the rational character of reality seems to 
justify the characterization of Hegel as a panlogist, which was 
made current by the acute and learned J. E. Erdmann. But it is 
highly instructive and characteristic of the dangers and difficulties 
in the understanding of Hegel that some of the most respect- 
inspiring of his recent expositors, like Kroner and N. Hartmann, 
have called him the greatest irrationalist in the history of human 
thought.* 

The lover of irony may remark that this is in harmony. with 
Hegel's identification of opposites. But though suggestive this 
observation can hardly be regarded as adequate. Common sense 

2 See the preface to the Phenomenologie (1807) and the second preface to the 
Wissenschaft der Logik (1831). Cf. also the concluding section of the Logik 


and of the first part of the Encyclopadie. 
3 R. Kroner, Von Kant bis Hegel, Vol. Il, p. 271; N. Hartmann, Hegel, p. 15- 
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or the logic of the vulgar sciences may see in our paradox an 
illustration of the folly of the Hegelian method of drawing the 
implication of vague, undefined concepts, rather than the implica- 
tion of definite propositions. But, in reply, it may well be urged 
that the method insists that truth is to be found not in concepts as 
such, but in their ultimate outcome. 

Hartmann’s contention, however, is in fact supported by cogent 
arguments that illumine the substance of Hegel’s philosophy, 
though they do not seem to me to remove the ground for the tradi- 
tional panlogistic, or rationalistic interpretation. It is true that 
the content of Hegel’s philosophy, especially in the field of politics, 
art, and religion, is only outwardly constrained by the recurrent 
trinities of the dialectic form. But Hegel’s insistent monism 
leaves no basis for any distinction between form and content. It 
is also true that the rational, which is the real according to him, 
is not merely finite human reason, but a metaphysical world- 
reason, divine and absolute. But “if mind is the absolute essence 
of all reality, individual mind and absolute mind are thereby 
identified ”,* and it is difficult to see how there can be anything 
really unknowable or irrational for human thought. We must 
grant Hartmann’s point that Hegel’s categories are not concerned 
with logical inference, but are rather of ontologic significance and 
sufficiently diverse and concrete to deal with living problems. 
Still, this does not deny the great importance which Hegel attaches 
to the logical transition from one category to another. Nor can 
we deny that in general the removal of logical contradiction is 
alleged as the motive power of the progress from one category 
to another. Hartmann finally contends that far from denying 
the existence of irrationality in the form of contradiction, Hegel 
finds it in all things, and the dialectic process does not remove it, 
but only places it in the absolute. This, however, cannot eliminate 
the fact that Hegel regards the process of reconciling contra- 
dictions as terminating in a reality which is completely rational and 
indeed is identical with rationality itself. 

These brief considerations make it clear that we cannot ade- 
quately understand Hegel by labeling him either as a rationalist 
or as an irrationalist. We do not do justice to the content of his 


* Baillie, Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic, p. 186. 
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thought if we think of his system as so rationally concatenated 
that, once we grant being, we are bound by his ineluctable logic to 
follow him through the categories of being, essence, and concept, 
through the philosophy of nature, up to mind, subjective, objective, 
and absolute. Neither can we accept the view of those who, 
interested in the application of his views to some empirical issues 
of politics or history, completely disregard the idealistic system 
which is developed in his principal works, the Phenomenologie 
and the Logik, which underlies his philosophy of nature and 
largely molds, if it does not completely determine, his philosophy 
of right and his philosophy of mind. A sound interpretation must 
trace the conflicting motives of his rationalistic spiritualism and 
the empirical content which he tries to put into that system with 
the aid of his dialectic method. We can barely indicate the direc- 
tion of such an interpretation by some comments on the three parts 
of his system, the logic, the philosophy of nature, and the philo- 
sophy of mind. 


I 


Hegel’s logical system can be called rationalistic if it is regarded 
either as a rigorous proof that ultimate reality is mind or idea, or 
as a description of the absolute world-process as a system or 
development. 

The notion that the dialectic method has great logical cogency 
will not stand the test of rigorous scrutiny. The order in which 
the various categories succeed each other is at times highly arbi- 
trary, and, in fact, varies in the various versions which Hegel 
has given us in the Logik, Propedeutic, and Encyclopddie, without 
claiming any one of these to be the correct one. At its best, the 
claim for the dialectic is that it finds the assertion of an im 
dispensable category, like being, involving us in contradictions, 
and that these contradictions are solved, removed, or absorbed by 
taking a higher category, like becoming or determinate being. Let 
us grant that this method is often illuminating. But the illum- 
ination depends in each case upon a fortunate discovery, and Hegel 
never offers proof that some other category than the one dis- 
covered would not answer the purpose as well. Without such 
proof there is an element of contingency in the order of the cate 
gories, e.g., when cognition follows syllogism. Many of the 
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transitions are fantastic and supported only by verbal plays. A 
good deal of what he says about quantity and measure is definitely 
antiquated, and his attacks on Newton’s calculus nothing more 
than perverse ingenuity.® 

Related, but not identical with the view of the dialectic as a 
method of proof, is the view of it as a process of discovery or 
reconstruction. According to this view, the mind begins with the 
simplest object, to wit, being, and by thinking it finds or recon- 
structs the whole system which is its reality. 

There are insuperable difficulties in viewing the dialectic as a 
process of finding the nature of reality. If the mind finds the 
world in this way, the world must be supposed to have existed be- 
fore our finding it, and the order of thought in the process of dis- 
covery is not the order of the being that is thus found. This 
strikes a snag in Hegel’s monistic refusal to distinguish between 
the order of thought and the order of being. 

On the other hand, if by means of the dialectic the mind con- 
structs reality, an insuperable difficulty arises as to the relation be- 
tween the individual mind and the absolute. Do we create the ab- 
solute when we think it? Nor can we avoid difficulty by saying 
that every time we think the dialectic, the absolute constructs or 
creates himself according to the categories. What possible mean- 
ing can we assign to the word creation, if we say that the Ab- 
solute creates Himself ? 

Nor is it more intelligible to say that the Absolute develops in 
time. Surely it is nonsense to say that first there was being, then 
nothing, then quantity, etc. All sorts of confusions arise because 
of Hegel’s habitual use of metaphorical language. But it should 
be clear that he cannot mean in his dialectic to describe any 
merely temporal process or the way in which ordinary things do 
in fact change. He explicitly rejects what we today call evolution, 
that is, the transformation of organisms and species in time, and 
assures us that he is concerned with the concepts or ultimate 
categories of the Absolute. Now when he speaks of these cate- 
gories negating themselves or reflecting on themselves, exter- 
nalizing themselves or doing anything else, we cannot take him 
literally. Categories are not things changing in time. They are 


5 See W. R. Smith, Lectures and Essays, Vol. I, chs. 2 and s. 
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logical relations. Thus being and non-being, for instance, cannot 
combine to form becoming. For it is of the essence of the dia- 
lectic to show that neither can have any separate existence. They 
cannot therefore be literally said to combine. What the dialectic 
can or does claim is that both are only abstract phases of any 
process in which some determinate being changes into something 
else. 

The method of showing this has been obscured for us by the 
loose use of the word contradiction or self-contradiction where 
Hegel means opposition. Strictly speaking, only propositions, not 
categories, can contradict each other. What Hegel does show is 
that such statements as “ the total reality is pure being ” and “ the 
total reality is non-being”’ are equally true.* For abstract being 
and non-being, taken by themselves, both exclude all determination 
and therefore cannot be distinguished from each other. They can 
be really distinguished only as phases of a process of becoming. 
But as such inseparable phases they are by no means entirely iden- 
tical any more than one side of a street is identical with the other 
because the phrase the other necessarily involves and has no mean- 
ing apart from the one. It is therefore sheer carelessness to speak 
of the dialectic as involving the identity of opposites. Opposing 
things have identical elements, but opposition is not identity. The 
real situation is clearly enough revealed in Hegel’s criticism of the 
laws of identity and contradiction. He points out, as is well 
known, that if we assert the identity of A with itself, our proposi- 
tion involves some sort of distinction between the two A’s identi- 
fied. This is obviously true if A is any object whatsoever. For 
then its identity involves at least difference in time. This how- 
ever does not mean that abstract identity and abstract difference 
are the same. It only means that they are always conjoined. 
Similarly Hegel points out that in the usual formulation of the 
principle of contradiction, nothing can be both A and not A, there 
is some element of identity between the A and the non-A—which 
again is obviously true if we speak as he and others do of 
“contradictory”, i.c., opposing things, qualities, or processes. 

61 may barely refer to my own view that all statements about the absolute 


totality contain an element of indetermination, and therefore seemingly opposed 
statements may not be really contradictory. See Contemporary American Pht- 


losophy, Vol. I, p. 233. 
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Any dichotomous division into two mutually exclusive classes cer- 
tainly involves some resemblance or element of identity between 
the two. But the respect in which two classes exclude each other 
is not the same as the one in which they are identical. This prin- 
ciple of the inseparable conjunction of opposing categories such as 
identity and difference, immediacy and mediation, and the like, I 
have ventured to call the principle of polarity. 

To this principle no one has rendered greater service than Hegel : 
first, in the fruitful detection of opposing factors within seemingly 
simple entities or situations, and, secondly, in the subtle revelation 
of the inadequacy of treating one of two opposing factors as if 
it were absolutely independent. In this way we are saved from 
many false or inadequate alternatives. Also, all who wish to avoid 
the fallacy of reifying abstractions must agree with Hegel in 
denying them reality, i.e., if by reality we mean things in existence. 
But here a crude realism based on a prejudice in favor of existing 
things makes him deny the reality of abstractions in a way that 
deprives them of the validity which they have in their own do- 
main. This element of crude realism shows itself in his demand 
that the ideal prove itself efficient in the temporal realm, in op- 
position to the Platonic and Kantian view that sees reality in ideal 
validities extending beyond any actual thing. There is an oscil- 
lation from this realism to a violently monistic idealism, which 
hastily insists that all opposition is overcome and is consequently 
so hostile to the distinctions of the understanding as to have drawn 
on Hegel the charge of being the prince of confusionists. Clearly 
there can be no real unity without real difference, no real synthesis 
without real elements. Only by continuous use of metaphor does 
he avoid the necessity of drawing a clear distinction between 
purely logical and temporal relations, between categories and 
things categorized. At times, however, he cannot avoid assuming 
this distinction, as, for example, when he insists that philosophy is 
interested in the changes of concepts rather than in the changes 
of nature.’ 

These difficulties are rooted in the metaphysical assumption that 
thought is the sole reality in which everything is involved, so that 
everything can be evolved from it. All that truly exists is rational 


7 Encyclopidie, § 249. 
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and nothing is opaque to thought because everything is the outcome 
of the power of mind as thought. Hegel’s rationalism thus fol- 
lows from the idealism which he inherits from Kant’s deduction of 
the categories and Fichte’s doctrine that the ego creates its own 
object or non-ego. 

Hegel’s argument is put in its clearest form in the first section 
of the Phenomenologie, in which the deliverance of sense-percep- 
tion is acutely analyzed and its certainty shown to depend not on 
our passivity to external influence, but on the activity of our 
thought. Everything then is rational because everything is deter- 
mined by the absolute mind whose real nature is self-conscious 
thought. 

But it is not at all necessary that rationalism should logically 
follow from what in our modern perverse terminology we call 
idealism and what should more properly be called monistic men- 
talism or spiritualism. The example of Schopenhauer serves to 
remind us that such idealism can take a voluntaristic form and glory 
in irrationalism. And this suggests the horrible thought—horrible 
to Schopenhauer, to Hegel, and to their respective followers—that 
the difference between them on certain fundamentals is largely 
linguistic. After all, the proposition that everything is mental is 
one that no one, no matter how realistic, need reject if its proponent 
will admit, as every sane person does, that there is a real or 
genuine difference between the loaf of bread which I merely have 
in mind and the loaf of bread which I buy and use to satisfy the 
hunger of my wife and children. If this distinction is admitted 
the resolution to apply the term mental to both of these entities, 
ordinarily referred to as an imaginary and as a real loaf, is only 
a resolution as to the use of words. The realist can object only 
on the ground of linguistic policy, that nothing but confusion is 
gained by thus arbitrarily stretching a word to cover the opposite 
of what we ordinarily and habitually suppose it to denote. If 
we decide to call everything that exists good then all evil things, 
like ignorance, suffering, and corruption, are good. But the differ- 
ence between them and the rarer things we used to call good 
remains, in fact, what it was before, except for the solace which 


8“ Die wahrhafte Natur ... ist . . . das Erzeugnis meines Geistes und zwaf 


als denkenden Subjects”, Encyclopaidie § 23. 
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the new vocabulary offers. This solace perhaps constitutes a 
large part of the human value of philosophy. But like other 
human values, it is purchased at a cost, in this case, of debasing 
our intellectual currency and wiping out clear distinctions so as 
to dull the edge of righteous indignation against established abuses. 
So, in regard to Hegel’s rationalism, the assertion that every real is 
rational and every rational real is either a mere resolution to use 
these words synonymously, or else an undue narrowing of the word 
real and a stretching of the word rational to include the irrational. 
Do we not thus seem to eliminate the irrational only by incorporat- 
ing it into the essence of rationality itself? We can see this more 
concretely in Hegel’s philosophy of nature and philosophy of mind. 


II 


Unlike his English followers, Hegel regarded his philosophy 
of nature as central to his system. This can be seen by its prom- 
inence in his logic.? How indeed can we have any systematic 
philosophy without an adequate account of the nature of the 
physical universe? We cannot reject the Hegelian physics with- 
out endangering his psychology, phenomenology, history, and other 
phases of objective mind which admittedly depend on physical 
factors. And if his method is completely rejected in the field 
of natural science, can we maintain it in the field of the humanistic 
sciences? But if we cannot reject his philosophy of nature 
without endangering his whole system, neither can we profitably 
dismiss it with the banal superficiality that the progress of science 
has left it behind. Heroic failures, the tragedies of intellectual 
adventure, are sometimes more instructive than petty successes. 
But as a fact, it is not true that the sterility of Hegel’s philosophy 
of nature can be explained by the progress of science since his day. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that Hegel was not much in- 
terested nor versed in natural science. Even in his pre-university 
days, his father procured him a private tutor in geometry and 
astronomy. As a theological student he took courses in anatomy 
and other sciences. And when he lectured at Jena he avidly pur- 


See the Preface to the first edition of his Logik and the treatment of the 
Category of Objectivity. Note also the frequency with which examples from 


physics are used to illustrate the meaning of almost all the categories. 
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sued diverse courses in natural science and gave lectures on mathe- 
matics, as well as on Naturphilosophie. He qualified as a member 
of several societies of naturalists by his active interests in miner- 
alogy, botany, and other fields. The result of these studies is seen 
on almost every page of the second part of the Encyclopddie, espe- 
cially in the Zusdtze. He had read the great masters of the differ- 
ent fields of physical science and the best authorities of his day— 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Lagrange, Berthollet, Bichat, Cuvier, 
et al.—and he brought a good deal of ingenuity to his task. Why 
then has his work in this field proved so utterly barren? 

The answer seems to me to be found in his rationalistic method. 

Hegel’s primary interest, we must remember, was in the field 
of religion. He himself viewed his logic as giving us the succes- 
sive attributes of the Absolute or God, arranged in order of con- 
creteness. The God of his logic is the God before the creation 
of nature. His interest in nature is thus predominantly of the 
traditional theologico-anthropomorphic type.’° His attempt there- 
fore to explain nature in terms of his logic is an attempt to follow 
the divine order in the creation of nature, and this point was justly 
regarded as central by his disciple and editor Michelet. 

Without wishing to question the possibility of any mortal man 
being in possession of the secret of creation, it may be claimed 
that none of those who start from what they believe to be the 
divine idea of nature have thrown much light either on its details 
or on its general organization, and Hegel is no exception. The 
Copernican revolution and the general progress of modern mathe- 
matical and experimental methods in physics have really not af- 
fected him. He applies the old categories of teleology, of perfec- 
tion and the like, to natural objects like the sun and the earth,"* just 
as the scholastic philosophers did. The assumption that spirit 
creates nature does not help him to explain the nature of electricity, 
magnetism, and galvanism. Yet, these are precisely the topics that 

10 For Hegel’s early speculations on physics see Nohl’s Hegels theologische 
Jugendschiften, pp. 227 ff. and 371 ff., and Haering’s Hegel, Vol. I, pp. 200 ff. 
255, 378 ff., and 7oo ff. Haering ignores the fact that the mechanical inter- 
pretation of nature is an integral part of the idealistic or Neo-Platonic physics 


of Kepler, Galileo, Leibniz, Newton, and Kant. 
11“ Die Erde ist unter allen Planeten die vortrefflichste””’, etc., Werke, Vol. 


VII, p. 432. 
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he deals with and must deal with if his philosophy of nature is to 
have any content. To be sure, he does rail against Schelling and 
others who try to deduce the facts of nature from a priori consid- 
erations.’* But not all who denounce crime are themselves in- 
nocent. Certainly he does try to remove the contingency of such 
facts as that there are seven planets, four (sic) elements, three 
continents: Africa, Europe, and Asia (America and Australia do 
not count), or that there are three senses (the five are reduced 
to three). He does it by giving them a dialectic derivation in the 
Procrustean form of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis."* 

Now these are not mere lapses. They characterize his treatment 
of every topic and follow from his essential and fundamental as- 
sumption that thought is the one great reality in which everything 
else is involved, so that everything else can be evolved from it. 
This is fundamental not only to Hegel, but to the great tradition 
of which he és the culmination. Circumspect and cautious as is the 
critical Kant, the latter’s doctrine that the laws of nature are cre- 
ated by the categories of the understanding is connected with the 
belief that we have a priori knowledge that nature follows Eu- 
clidean geometry and Newtonian mechanics. And so long as these 
truths are regarded as necessary, they cannot be derived from 
experience. But if we know a priori that geometric and mechan- 
ical laws govern nature, why not a priori knowledge of electric, 
mechanical, and biologic laws? That is precisely the essence of the 
romantic Naturphilosophie. And Hegel, believing in the primacy 
and omnipotence of spirit, thinks of nature as its product. Of 
course, even an arch-romantic, like Schelling, admits that the self- 
consciousness which creates nature is the transcendental and not 
the empirical self. But the two are continuous, and all that is said 
about the transcendental self is in fact based on what we know of 
our empirical consciousness, so that the romantic philosophy of 
nature cannot escape anthropomorphism. Its rationalism is thus 

12 For Schelling’s criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of nature see the appendix to 
Meyerson’s De I'explication dans les sciences, and Dilthey’s Schriften, Vol. IV, 
Pp. 275. 

18 De Orbitis Planctarum and the Zusatz to § 270 of the Encyclopaidie (Werke, 
Vol. VII, pp. 120-124), §§ 281-285, § 339 Zusatz, §§ 358. The philosophy off 


nature does not need experience (or individual facts) for its final justification, 
Werke, Vol. VII, p. 18. 
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romantic in the sense that it enthrones human wilfulness as the 
creator of nature. Hegel’s Naturphilosophie proved itself much 
more sterile than that of Schelling precisely because it was much 
more rationalistic in relying on supposed a priori ideas rather than 
on the intuitions of genius. Schelling in some cases proved sug- 
gestive and stimulated research; Hegel defended ancient errors 
with perverse ingenuity. 

In theologic language, this may be put thus: the thought which 
creates nature is God’s thought, not our frail human thought. 
Do we know God’s thought through and through? Hegel’s philo- 
sophy not only assumes it and insists on it, but pretends to give 
us a formula for the necessary laws according to which it must 
operate. If then his logic does not explain the contingent facts 
of nature, it fails to give us a concrete universal. This, in fact, he 
himself realizes when he admits that there are contingent facts in 
nature which cannot be derived from the idea. But with char- 
acteristic complacency or intellectual arrogance he puts the blame 
not on his method or assumptions, but on the facts of nature. 
Nature is not sufficiently strong or rational to conform to our con- 
cept of it. 

Hegel’s philosophy of nature pretends to go beyond the em- 
pirical and mathematical results of natural science to deal with 
the idea of nature. But what is this idea? If we mean by it 
something that exists only in human thoughts, then since these 
thoughts, as temporal events, are connected with human bodies, 
ideas are only parts of nature. Our idea of the solar system is 
a psychologic product, the history of which belongs to the biogra- 
phy of various individuals and to the history of science, while the 
history of the solar system goes much farther back in time. If, 
however, Hegel uses the word idea (as he does) in the Platonic 
sense, as the form, or system, of nature itself, then so long as 
actual knowledge is capable of growth it can never be said to be 
adequate or equal to its object. The idea of nature then remains 
a formal or regulative ideal to guide or direct the process of im 
creasing knowledge, but does not assure us knowledge of nature’s 
substantial content. A philosophy of nature, therefore, must 
either be concerned with questions of pure logic, or else with 
existential propositions of physics, which never rise above the 
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realm of probability. Now, though Hegel is aware that philo- 
sophy must depend in some way on empirical material, his ration- 
alism will not allow him to recognize that a philosophy of nature 
must deal with probabilities. And his monism will not allow 
him to recognize the distinction between formal and material 
considerations as to nature. 

The limitation of Hegel’s rationalism becomes clearer when we 
contrast it with that of Galileo, Kepler, and Newton. These 
founders of modern science can also be called rationalists. In 
line with the Platonic tradition in which they were brought up, 
they assumed that the book of nature was written in simple mathe- 
matical or geometric patterns. But they had the good sense of 
spiritual humility. They realized that to study the book of nature 
men must begin with the simplest elements and study their in- 
variant relations. The mechanical interpretation of nature is a 
product of this genuinely idealistic faith, that is, faith in universal 
laws which give a constant form to the changes of nature. The 
development of modern mathematical physics, such as the theory 
of relativity and statistical mechanics, and our greater insight into 
the nature of pure mathematics, show us more clearly the abstract 
form of these universal laws or forms of natural change. But we 
cannot deduce the concrete reality of natural fact from pure 
abstractions. Always there is the element of contingency, brute 
matter or jAn. And if we deny the latter, our abstract forms 
collapse into nothingness. On the other hand, the failure of 
Hegel’s Naturphilosophie does not justify the ideaphobia or 
misology of so-called scientific empiricism. For no progress in 
any field of science is possible without some assumption of greater 
rationality than we have at any point of time actually achieved. 


III 


While Hegel’s thought has proved barren in the field of natural 
philosophy, it has had an enormous influence in the humanistic 
field. Shall we attribute this to the accident that some of his 
ideas have found favorable soil, or is there some one phase of his 
thought that has proved peculiarly fruitful? While the triune 
form of the dialectic is kept, it here becomes at times little more 
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than a mannerism, which seems in no way to prevent him from 
expressing his very decided opinions, some of which have the 
penetration of genius and others of which are decidedly partizan, 
provincial, illiberal, and sectarian. If any example be needed, we 
may mention the grounds on which he favors war and disparages 
Kant’s noble ideal of perpetual peace founded on a world federa- 
tion of republics (i.e., commonwealths governed by law), or the 
grounds on which he condemns Fries’ appeal for popular partici- 
pation in government, his bigoted polemics against Catholicism, or 
the way he glorifies preference for Gothic art into an absolute. 
Any method which proves so many disputable propositions is 
rightly suspect. 

There are, however, those who insist that Hegel’s whole logic 
is really the logic of the Geisteswissenschaften, as opposed to the 
logic of the Naturwissenschaften. This assumes that thought 
about human psychology, history, politics, art, or religious institu- 
tions, follows a logic different from that which concerns itself with 
natural objects. Such an assumption seems to me indefensible 
historically and logically, as well as inconsistent with all that Hegel 
says in his Logik, where illustrations from natural science abound. 
But, waiving this point, we may ask—what method, if any, has 
Hegel introduced into the mental and social sciences? The fol- 
lowers of Marx and others make a good deal of the dialectic as 
emphasizing inevitable opposition, or struggle, in the process of 
social change. But no one can well deny that wherever Hegel 
refers to strife and opposition he feels obliged to bring in some 
synthesis. This emphasis on the interdependence of conflicting 
factors is now generally called the organic point of view, as op- 
posed to the rationalistic or mechanical view, which is willing to 
trace the effects of abstract factors in their separation. Religion 
and laws, for instance, should be viewed not as artificially insti- 
tuted, but as integral to and expressive of the life of a people. 
Though this is an old view, admirably applied by men like Mon- 
tesquieu, there can be no doubt that Hegel gave great impetus to 
this method of approach. Thus Feuerbach integrated religion in 
anthropology, and other Hegelians, Vatke, Strauss, and C. Bauer, 
made it possible to view the religion of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as historic evolutions. But this organic method as devel- 
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oped by Hegel is an unstable concept and oscillates between crude 
realism and abstract rationalism. Emphasis on historic setting 
and continuity with the past has in him, as in Savigny and in 
others, discouraged ethical idealism and made for an historical 
relativism which led to the idolatry of the actual. But the inherent 
absolutism of his thought asserts itself in taking the political 
element of life, the State, and setting it up as the Absolute, the 
God on earth, to the neglect of individual and international rights. 
The same tendency to abstract rationalism shows itself even more 
clearly in the attempt to write history in terms of periods which 
succeed each other according to a linear series of abstract ideas 
connected with each other by a decidedly abstract and mechanistic 
logic. Here again, his failure to distinguish between formal 
and material considerations, and his unwillingness to be satisfied 
with the most probable results, make a real synthesis impossible 
and make him oscillate between crude realism and abstract ration- 
alism. 

Let us look at this somewhat more closely. 

In ethics, Hegel opposes the abstract morality of individual 
conscience. Not the abstract good will of Kant, ruled by abstract 
laws or imperatives, but the concrete social good, determines our 
actual duties and proper lines of conduct in family, social, and 
political affairs. But he falls into vicious abstraction himself 
through his absolutism. For the glorification of the State im- 
poverishes the positive content of his idea of the concrete social 
good. And his contempt for empirical facts, such as the approxi- 
mate equality of the number of men and women, makes his 
discussions lack reality. 

In the field of jurisprudence, Hegel’s rationalism clings to con- 
cepts that do not advance the analysis of actual problems. This 
is true of his theory that property is the realization of the will or 
of freedom of personality. As my property-right in any object 
necessarily limits the rights and freedom of everyone else, the real 
problems of the law of property are not adequately met by the 
notion of freedom alone. We need some theory as to how this 
freedom is to be properly limited, and this Hegel does not offer 
because of insufficient attention to the empirical content of law. 
Similarly, there is a verbal nobility to his theory that punishment 
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carries into effect the will of the criminal, but it throws no light 
on what punishment is the suitable one in any given case, nor what 
offenses should be treated with the mercy of the pardoning power, 
nor how society is to defend itself against dangerous aggression 
by those who defy its laws. 

Since, according to Hegel, ethics is embodied in the State, 
and there is no sovereign over all states, they are, in relation to 
each other, in a state of nature, not subject to moral laws. They 
are thus not obliged to keep their agreements. From this anarchic 
and amoralistic view of international relations he tries to escape 
by regarding history as the court in which Providence passes judg- 
ment on the various nations. This seems to make history a theo- 
dicy; but it also makes mere survival the test of national right- 
eousness—a doctrine that misses the pathos and tragedy of history 
and is equivalent to Napoleon’s dictum that God is on the side 





of the heaviest artillery. 

What does Hegel’s rationalism mean in the realm of history? 
Let us consider it first in the domain with which we are all pre- 
sumably more or less familiar, namely, in the history of philosophy. 
No one can read the pre-Hegelian histories of philosophy, such as 
those of Brucker, Buhle, or Tennemann, without feeling a lack of 
general significance. They give us only the lives and opinions of 
diverse philosophers in chronologic order, which rationally seems 
hardly more significant than the alphabetic order. But Hegel for 
the first time gives us a coherent history of philosophy itself. In 
it there seems nothing contingent or accidental. The time-order 
as well as the content of the different philosophies seems dictated 
by some logical order (though not necessarily that of the cate- 
gories in the Science of Logic). Every philosophy is viewed as 
a development of or an antithesis (now called reaction) to the 
previous one. This has brought about an almost complete revolu- 
tion in our subject-matter. Indeed, I know of no other single 
book that has so completely revolutionized a field of human 
study. The massive philologic equipment of Zeller, the imposing 
if somewhat superficial historic learning of Kuno Fischer, and the 
ingenious schematism of Erdmann and Windelband, are all dom- 
inated by the Hegelian conception and seem to have fixed it as the 
canonical view of the history of philosophy. 
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And yet without wishing to return to the former blind and in- 
sipid empiricism, or to ignore the great wealth of insight which 
the Hegelian method has brought us, we may well deny that the 
contingent or accidental element has really been, or can be, elim- 
inated from the history of philosophy. No one has in fact ever 
shown any logical necessity why Parmenides, Plato, and Aris- 
totle should have appeared and thought as they did, or why 
they should have been followed by such men as Zeno and Epi- 
curus, and these by still smaller men, until suddenly the great figure 
of Plotinus rises from the Egyptian sands. Why, when the ab- 
solute attained complete self-consciousness in the philosophy of 
Hegel, did his followers divide into such discordant groups? 
His method really assumes that the latest in time is the fullest 
and nearest to perfection. But if chronology were the test of truth 
the materialistic Feuerbach or Karl Marx would be an improve- 
ment on the idealistic Hegel. In point of fact, however, Hegel’s 
philosophy of mathematics cannot be compared favorably with that 
of his despised contemporary Fries, or even with that of his prede- 
cessor Kant. No! Men and their idiosyncracies, the inexplicable 
but powerful idiosyncracies of genius, cannot be eliminated from 
the history of philosophy any more than individual genius can be 
eliminated from the history of poetry or any other art. It is 
generally easy to explain events after they have happened. For 
our explanations can seldom be checked by experimental verifica- 
tion, and so are in fact not challenged. Any explanation which 
seems plausible a priori can hold the field. But to impose a com- 
pletely logical or rational order on the history of philosophy is to 
do violence to the obvious facts in history. If individual men 
with their inexplicable individual peculiarities are ignored, what 
is left is not the history of the actual concrete reality but at best 
an abstract phase of it. This abstract phase is illuminating and im- 
portant, but it cannot be recognized except as abstract. Those 
who believe in the reality of abstract universals may be pardoned 
a bit of ironic glee in seeing what little there is left of Hegel’s con- 
crete universal in the field of the history of philosophy. 

If in the history of art, religion, and philosophy, Hegel sins by 
leaving out individual men and their inexplicable traits, he sins 
even more grievously in the philosophy of history by identifying 
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the universal absolute spirit with local contingencies such as the 
Prussian monarchy. Why must the absolute, as Hegel insists, 
incarnate himself in only one nation at a time so that others have 
no rights against it? Why should monarchy, even if the mon- 
arch lacks wisdom and good will, be the embodiment of eternal 
reason? Hegel naively asserts that Frederick II was the first 
sovereign who kept the general interests of the state steadily in 
view—which unduly flattering judgment of Frederick can cer- 
tainly not be an argument for the absolute rationality of monarchy. 
Why must the absolute reason express itself in the acts of govern- 
ment-appointed officials rather than in the deliberation of pop- 
ularly chosen representatives? There may be empirical wisdom 
in preferring one to the other under certain conditions, but the 
totality of such conditions of human life is never fully known to 
us. Hence it is dangerous for a philosopher to speak in the name 
of the absolute on such matters as the English reform bill, on which 
history has mocked Hegel’s analysis and predictions. This again 
is saying that in the field of spirit as in the field of nature he 
makes no room for the weighing of probabilities. Where every- 
thing is the manifestation of the absolute the weighing of prob- 
abilities by applying mathematics to hypotheses that have no sup- 
port except harmony with past experience is out of the question; 
yet that is the best wisdom that imperfect man can achieve. 


IV 


Historically Hegel’s philosophy may be viewed as a synthesis 
of the romantic movement which had its sources in Protestantism, 
Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, and of the rationalism of 
the eighteenth century which had its roots in classical antiquity, 
of which Hegel was always a keen student. His bureaucratic ante- 
cedents and temper made him emphasize the values of order and 
renew the Aristotelian conception of the state in a somewhat non- 
Hellenic and illiberal way. But his fundamental logic is essen- 
tially romantic in the sense that the cosmic order is conceived of 
in an anthropomorphic manner subservient to the accidents of 
human volition. Classic wisdom as well as more ancient religion 
demand discipline of spirit and the recognition of a cosmic order 
greater than that which we can create or even completely under- 
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stand. Hegel is one of the most significant figures in philosophy 
because he faced this dilemma of the human spirit, how to find a 
via media between romanticism and rationalism, between capricious 
anarchy and despotism. But the history of his immediate fol- 
lowers shows that he did not adequately solve his problem. 

Hegel was profoundly impressed with the Heraclitean flux. 
More than any other philosopher since Heraclitus he realized the 
element of strife or opposition within the flux, but his monistic 
absolute idealism made him too ready and hasty to find solutions 
or reconciliations. At times he recognizes the reality of oppo- 
sition and insists that it is not removed when two opposites are 
seen to be parts or phases of a larger unity. But his traditional 
loyalties defeat this realistic vision and he does all too frequently 
speak as if formal unity wipes out conflict and disharmony. But 
the fact that two opponents are at each other’s throats, which 
they could not be if they were entirely separated, does not elevate 
their struggle to a higher unity. The word higher is here as almost 
anywhere else a snare and a delusion covering the absence of 
meaning with a vague afflatus. In fact, the unity of opposites is 
just another name for the brute fact that there is real opposition. 
Multiplicity and struggle, finitude and evil, contingency and im- 
perfection, are as primary or real as anything else, and cannot be 
rationally deduced from or wiped out by any monistic absolute 
idea. The aphorism that the real is rational and that the rational 
is real either rests on arbitrary definitions of real and rational or 
else it is a philosophically fatal falsehood. Unfortunately it satis- 
fies human vanity and persists by perpetually shifting from one 
meaning to another. Philosophy always has been and must con- 
tinue to be a search for a rational order in the chaos of empirical 
happenings. And Hegel has rendered great service in showing the 
untenability and self-contradiction of pure empiricism. But ration- 
alism can succeed only by being humble and recognizing its own 
difficulties or limitations. It must admit that rational order is only 
one phase of a world which always contains more than we can 
possibly explain. Intellectual arrogance is a spiritual blindness 
fatal to the life of true philosophy. 


Morris R. CoHEN 
CoLtece or tHe City or New Yor« 











DISCUSSION 


IDEALISTIC LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


HE general theory of idealistic logic is identical in principle with 

the general theory of idealistic xsthetics, idealistic ethics, ideal- 
istic psychology, and idealistic physics. It is philosophy rather than 
logic, zsthetics, or ethics, and its aim is to wean us from excessive 
preoccupation with the particular, temporal, and empirical, and lead us 
gradually to the vision of the universal, eternal, and transcendental. 
The goal is not a vision in the sense of inactive contemplation, but is 
rather a life, the life of the mind, and, as the whole life of the mind is 
contained implicitly in each concept, proposition, syllogism, and sys- 
tematic ideal which the mind has constructed, or can construct, the 
procedure of idealistic logic is to endeavor gently to release the mind 
which is imprisoned in the particular concept, to thaw out what has 
been frozen in, to reveal the inference implicit in the proposition, the 
system implicit in the inference, the infinite life and power of mind 
implicit in each one of its particular applications, and thus to escape 
the externalism which treats logical conventions as mental counters, 
each complete in itself. Idealistic logicians regard traditional logic 
as a number of techniques invented to deal with particular types of 
problem, techniques which have run away from their parent (the 
mind) and are endeavoring to carry on an independent life of their 
own. But, apart from their parent, they are lost in mechanisms whose 
spirit and meaning they have forgotten, and they become entangled 
in vain quarrels with one another, in their futile attempts to become 
organized into a system which shall be non-contradictory, although 
each element in the would-be system is separated from the one prin- 
ciple which could bring about a living unity. Conscious of this 
principle, idealistic logicians show that, if a proposition is once sepa- 
rated from the living thought which thinks it, it becomes a dead form 
of words, a mechanism whose significance becomes doubtful, without 
either logical subject or logical predicate, without a universe of dis- 
course, and, in the end, without anything which a philosopher could 
recognize as meaning or mental intention. If, on the other hand, it 
is not separated from the living thought, but is taken up into the life 
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of the mind, idealistic logicians delight to show that all thoughts, 
whatever their propositional expression, are categorical as well as hypo- 
thetical, hypothetical as well as categorical, positive as well as nega- 
tive, negative as well as positive, analytic as well as synthetic, syn- 
thetic as well as analytic—in a word, that all such distinctions, which 
have furnished battle-grounds for generations of traditional logicians, 
belong to the mechanisms of language, and in fact that the whole of 
traditional logic is little more than a study, from a certain standpoint,’ 
of language-mechanisms, whose whole meaning is really borrowed 
(without acknowledgment) from the mind which created language, 
and can only be adequately understood by a mind whose creativity 
remains creative, superior to the conventions and mechanisms of the 
thing created. 

One part of the work of idealistic logic, then, consists in this self- 
recovery of mind from the language-mechanisms in which it has been 
lost, the freeing of Spirit from the conventions and narrow restrictions 
with which, by too long and too unquestioning association, it has grad- 
ually become identified. The idealistic logician takes the techniques 
of traditional logic, its A. E. J. O. propositions, its conversion, ob- 
version, contraposition, and inversion, its syllogisms and dilemmas, 
arranges them in an order convenient for his purposes, and proceeds 
by making explicit the wider meaning and life implicit in them, and 
his mind rejoices in ransoming its kindred from their alien imprison- 
ment in the far country. This part of the work is partly negative and 
partly positive. In part it consists of a criticism which strips off the 
pretence of independent reality from the technical forms, and shows 
that, in proportion as logic becomes genuinely formal, it becomes 
genuinely lifeless,? and that it retains its vitality only in so far as its 
forms retain their connection, however unknowingly, with the living 
source of all forms. On the positive side, it consists of an invitation 
to the prodigals to give up their latch-keys and late hours, their in- 

1 The standpoint is constituted by interest in the ‘truth’ or ‘ falsity’ regarded 
as inhering in certain language-forms, independently of the particular content 
of those forms. Some thinkers regard the forms as ‘ noetic’, i.e., as going be- 
yond ‘language’, but this is to transcend ‘traditional’ logic. 

2 It is sometimes thought that the idealistic principle of the whole (unity, 
totality) is itself an abstract or formal principle which is empty and barren, and 
that, in proportion as our thinking takes on the characteristic of wholeness 
(totality, or the absolute), it becomes progressively less concrete and more formal 
and lifeless. By idealists themselves, the precise opposite is believed. In pro- 
portion as we approximate to the ideal of an all-comprehensive experience, our 
thinking becomes more concrete and alive, less fragmentary and abstract. The 


idealistic goal is not an empty form, but ideal life. 
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dependence and their wild oats, and to return to the bosom of their 
loving family. An insight, partly historical and partly systematic, 
into the raison dJétre of the mechanisms themselves, brings into 
prominence their essential connection with the mind which originally 
created them, and parent and child hasten to meet one another, sur- 
mounting, from both sides, the obstacles which have divided and held 
them apart. 

To bring about such a reunion is a large part of the work of ideal- 
istic logic. If it were the whole, rather than a part, idealistic and 
traditional logic might appear to be downright enemies, a parent and 
a child who had become estranged indeed. For, if this were all, it 
would appear that the task of idealists is to dissolve the barriers and dis- 
tinctions of logic altogether, and raise the level of our thinking to a 
point at which it ceases to be logic at all and becomes dialectic, pure 
thought thinking nothing less than itself, a self-positing, self-con- 
templating, absolute mind. And it remains true that idealistic logic 
does precisely this thing. As dialectic, it deliberately destroys the 
would-be independence of logical techniques, and sets out to dissolve 
the distinctions and hypotheses characteristic of these techniques. In 
welcoming back into the philosophic family the erring son who has 
been posing, in the paternal dress-suit, as Logicus Major, the dialec- 
tician deliberately breaks down the barriers which divide logic from 
mathematics, from ethics, from physics, and from the rest, and stresses 
the fundamental living unity from which all members of the family 
derive what meaning and theoretic value they possess. And to keep 
alive this sense of unity, as the source of the vitality and meaning- 
value of all the philosophical disciplines, will always remain a large 
part of the task of idealistic logic. But it is not the whole, and, in 
order to keep it distinct, we will, if you please, name it ‘ dialectic’. 
For idealistic logic has two other functions, both positive, and it is in 
the interest of intellectual clarity to keep them as distinct as possible 
from the mainly critical function. 

The first of these other functions is to construct a systematic net- 
work of categories. It is sometimes stated * that idealistic logic orig- 
inated historically with Kant’s conception of transcendental logic, and 
that its chief problem is set by the need to improve upon Kant’s tran- 
scendental deduction of the categories as functions of the fundamental 
unity of mind—Kant’s ‘transcendental unity of apperception ’—in re- 
lation to a space-time experience. Historically, the origination of 
categories from the fundamental unity of thought in its attempt to 


8 Cf. Windelband, in Encyclopedia of Philos. Sciences, Vol. I (1913), p- 7- 
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posit and think itself as an ideal solution of the problems of plurality 
and space-time, is very much older than Kant supposes, and goes back 
in principle beyond even Aristotle and Plato, originating in the 
Parmenidean doctrine of the One and the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
Limit. It is this long history which gives a sense of philosophic uni- 
versality to such a re-arrangement of the techniques of traditional 
logic as we find in the work of Lotze, who regards the image, the 
concept, the judgment, inference, and the techniques of induction, as 
successive self-postulations of thought in its attempt to realize, not only 
the unity of the originative mind in the work of scientific discovery, 
but also the progressive reaching out of this unity into all the refine- 
ments of a self-postulated multiplicity and variety, in proportion as 
the mind buckles down to its self-imposed task of reducing to a single, 
all-comprehensive system of mutually implying propositions the ex- 
perience which, in point of time, first comes to the individual via the 
suggestions associated with sensation. 

This construction, by the mind, of a systematic network of cate- 
gories of ever greater refinement may be referred to, in general, as 
the positive work of dialectic. In this work, the mind is genuinely 
creative and originative. It derives the categories, not by empirical 
abstraction, not by generalization of the techniques found to be efficient 
in solving particular problems presented in biological and social ex- 
perience, but by a pure analysis of what is logically implicit in self- 
contemplation or self-consciousness, as such. What is thus made ex- 
plicit is what is involved in the nature of the mind itself. It is true 
that what we find in this way corresponds to something found in every 
field of study to which the mind may direct itself, but the natural 
assumption is that the structure thus found in the object may reason- 
ably be regarded, in the first place, as a self-projection on the part of 
the mind, and as belonging essentially to the side of the subject of 
knowledge, though it may be that it belongs also, in a more formal 
way, to the object studied. 

Let us look at a few of the categories revealed in this self-analysis. 
Besides the all-pervading unity, self-contemplation always involves 
plurality also, if only in the dualism contained in the subject-object 
relation. The relation of totality or whole, and part or element, is 
similarly involved, together with the further categories of identity, 
difference, limitation, organization, consistency, system, and order. 
It is easy to see that these are all involved, and also the further cate- 
gories of position or assertion, implication, negation, hypothesis, analy- 
sis, synthesis, notion or conception, inference, deduction, ground and 
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consequent, necessity, and a host of others. It is well known that 
much effort has been expended, by Kant and his successors, in at- 
tempting to discover some principle, in accordance with which a 
limitation of the numbers of these categories, and a certain orderliness 
in their progressive genesis, might be established. Kant himself re- 
garded them as precisely twelve in number, and as constituting a 
closed system, while Hegel regarded them as necessarily generated in 
a certain order, starting with ‘ being’ and terminating in the ‘ notion’ 
or absolute mind, and as necessarily generated by progressive nega- 
tions, #.¢., as obeying a law of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. At the 
present day, it would be recognized, I think, that both these lines of 
effort are mistaken. The categories implicit in mental activity are 
indefinitely numerous.* They are all implicit in the activity of mind, 
and the whole of the life of the mind® is implicit in each and all of 
the categories. They are ordinarily used with certain degrees of com- 
prehensiveness, some being wider than others, and in certain systems 
with certain cross-references. That is why they can be referred to as 
constituting a ‘network’. But this structural relationship belongs 
really to the temporal and pragmatic side of our mental development. 
Ultimately, the whole system or network is implicit in each and every 
category, and it is a large part of the task of idealistic logic to make 
this plain, and to prevent mere scaffoldings, which may be of consid- 
erable use at a certain stage of development, and in connection with a 
certain set of problems, from being regarded as constituting a final 
portion of the building itself. 

This function of mind has been misunderstood. Empirical logicians 
tend to suppose that the various ‘forms of thought’ are separate, 
specialized techniques, developed empirically in order to solve particu- 
lar problems,* and sometimes doubt whether their necessity can be 
universalized. Their unity and a priori character are questioned, and 
it is felt that the categories are, in the end, all really abstractions from 
experience, and that to regard them as pure and as belonging to mind 
per se is a mistake. To this it can only be replied that, if the ‘ experi- 
ence’, from which they are regarded as abstractions, includes logical 
experience, which is transcendental, the criticism is true, but not ad- 
verse. If, however, the term.‘ experience’ is intended in a sense pri- 
marily instinctive, sensuous, or emotional, and as definitely excluding 

4Cf. F. H. Bradley, Principles of Logic,? pp. 266-270. 

5 It will be noted that ‘the whole’ is no barren abstraction. The life of the 
mind is essentially a whole. Nothing short of complete life can be attributed 
to it, and ‘the whole’ is precisely this ideally complete and ideally concrete life. 


6 Cf. Dewey, in Creative Intelligence, pp. 55, 58. 
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logical universality and necessity, the criticism is adverse, but rests 
upon an insecure basis. The view that form and content are inter- 
connected, and that mind derives its whole content of structural forms 
from what is apprehended, is possibly true. But to argue from this 
that the categorial structure of mind is empirical rather than tran- 
scendental and a priori, is to ignore the relevant fact that these cate- 
gories are derived from the reflection of mind, not primarily upon 
matter, or sensational contents, or the content of instinct, desire, and 
emotion, but upon itself. They are discovered by analysis, in investi- 
gating what is involved in self-contemplation or self-consciousness, as 
such. That is to say, they are derived from the pure experience of the 
limiting case in which the content investigated coincides with the form. 
It is sometimes thought that this cannot be done. But there is no 
difficulty in analyzing analysis and defining definition, in synthesizing 
the formal content of synthesis, and deducing the formal content of 
deduction. There is even no difficulty in realizing the essential 
identity of analysis and synthesis,’ of deduction and induction, or even 
the essential identity of analysis and definition. Aristotle calls his 
study of inference “ The Analytics ”, and anyone who has ever written 
a logic textbook soon becomes aware that his later chapters have the 
same ultimate content as his earlier chapters, and that the rose of 
thought, by whatever name we try to disguise its identity from our- 
selves and from our readers, blooms throughout in transcendental 
beauty and with transcendental fragrance. It is true that these forms 
recur in empirical concepts. But surely investigation will show be- 
yond the possibility of reasonable doubt that unity, duality, and the 
whole of mathematics and logic, belong to the formal side of our 
thinking, and are projected by mind into that organization of experi- 
ence which we call ‘ objective "—+.e., valid for all rational beings in so 
far as they are rational. Experience provides the occasion, but mind 
supplies the categories, the mathematical and logical network in which 
experience is captured and raised to the intellectual and spiritual level, 
so as to constitute an organic portion of a final, all-comprehensive and 
all-apprehending, systematic self-consciousness. 

This function of mind in creating the categories is well known, and 
is continuous with the function which creates the forms especially 
studied by logicians, the concept, judgment, inference, deduction, etc. 
There is, however, a further function of mind, recognized by idealistic 
logicians in the narrow field called, not ‘ dialectic’, but ‘logic’ proper, 
and this remains to be explained. Empirical logic, where the thought- 


7 Cf. Bradley, Principles of Logic,2 pp. 470 ff. 
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forms used are brought into play only in solving this or that particular 
problem, without further reflection upon the interconnection of all 
such forms in the transcendental unity of the living mind, is extremely 
common. Any explicit reflection going beyond what is required for 
immediate, practical purposes, is, of course, the exception, and not the 
rule. But empirical logic, in thus remaining satisfied with a fragment, 
however relevant and however successful it may be in the particular 
case, so long as it is merely accepted and used apart from reflection 
upon its relation to the concrete whole,’ tends to remain fragmentary. 
The different methods of problem-solution are all parts of a single 
complete system, and the unity and coherence of this system are neg- 
lected, or even explicitly denied, by the ‘mere empiric’. It is pre- 
cisely here that the idealistic logician’s insistence upon the concrete 
wholeness and completeness of mind is helpful. By envisaging the 
methods used in a particular case, as a fragment of a larger whole, and 
by comparing them with the completeness required by the demands 
of unity and totality, he is at times able to suggest improvements in 
what might be regarded even as technical problems. A recent ex- 
ample of this is Professor H. B. Smith’s discovery of the locus of all 
possible forms of contradiction. An older example is Aristotle’s cele- 
brated table of the virtues and vices, in which the demands of his wider 
logic make him insist upon a number of possibilities to which no 
actualities in the life of his time corresponded. Other examples are 
Bach’s “ Well-tempered Clavier” fugues, certain well-known laws in 
chemistry, and the logical and mathematical theories of Leibniz and 
Whitehead.* The subtlety of thought is many times greater than the 
subtlety of nature, and to go beyond the practical requirements of the 
particular case, and develop, by reflection, at least in outline, the com- 
plete system of thought itself, is characteristic of idealistic logic. 


8 Instrumentalists vary on this point. Some insist upon the uniqueness of each 
problem (e.g., Dewey, in the passage cited from Creative Intelligence), while 
others profess great interest in the wider setting of the problems under investi- 
gation, and thus go part way with the idealists. 

®It has been urged that these examples are too concrete to illustrate the 
principle of ‘the whole’, understood as a purely formal demand for unity and 
completeness, and in fact this criticism is a long step in the direction of assert- 
ing that the principle of ‘the whole’ cannot really be used at all in amy par- 
ticular case. Idealists believe, on the contrary, that, apart from unity and com- 
pleteness, we can have nothing but chaotic fragments devoid of meaning, and 
that upon the interrelation of parts within the unity of a system or whole de- 
pends all concrete significance. That the principle of ‘the whole’ is concrete, 
i.e., is applied as an ideal to guide us in the progressive organization of other- 
wise fragmentary experiences so as to fit them to constitute parts of a single 
ultimate system, is, to idealists, self-evident. 
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We are asked to discuss the especial question of the value of ideal- 
istic logic for philosophical construction. I will not criticize the 
question, but, accepting it in good faith, will try to answer it. In 
solving any problem, idealistic logic, in the first place, has the value 
which attaches to logic as such, as contrasted with our value-judgments 
at the infra-logical level. Intuition, feeling, sensation, association, 
emotion, and habit, have a certain value of their own, even apart from 
the introduction of logical technique, with its clear-cut concepts and 
its principles of systematic construction. We frequently make highly 
successful snap judgments at a definitely infra-logical level, where 
hunches, prejudices, or habits take the place of clear and distinct ideas, 
and the field of such judgments is extremely wide. Not only in every- 
day life, but in matters of zxsthetics, economics, ethics, religion, and 
even in scientific and philosophical matters. We may ‘ just feel’ that 
this investment, or this philosophical attitude, is wiser than that. It 
is possible, however, to do better than this. Mathematical and logical 
methods raise the question to the intellectual and conceptual level at 
which technical proof and disproof become possible, and the exactitude 
which characterizes all logical formulations is, in almost all cases, so 
much clear gain. Problems larger than can be taken in by the un- 
aided value-judgment can be clearly comprehended and solved when 
reduced to technical form, as we see in statistical economics and 
sociology, and indeed in handling any of the larger scientific issues. 
The greater comprehensiveness and refinement of such methods gives 
us control and mastery over problems which, apart from such tech- 
niques, would be insoluble. 

What is the specific contribution of idealistic logic to problem-solu- 
tion? The idealist has, of course, a right to use any and all of the 
techniques invented by mathematicians and logicians, of whatever 
school. His especial contribution consists, primarily, in not accepting 
the technique as a method-in-itself, but in regarding it as the concen- 
tration, upon a particular case, of the whole life of mind, and it is in 
this all-pervading influence of the background of mind as a whole, 
that the especial value of idealistic logic is to be sought. In emending 
an ancient Greek text, the technique of the palzographer is frequently 
insufficient, and many and many an accepted emendation in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus depends upon what is implied by the con- 
text, taken as a whole, which surrounds the suspected reading. The 
technique is clearly made subordinate to the demands of a meaningful 
whole, a construction dependent upon every element, not only in the 
immediate context, but in all contexts which throw light upon the 
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author’s way of expressing his meaning in similar situations. So tos 
the technique of lexicographer and grammarian is of very little aid 
in discovering the precise meaning of many an obscure passage in 
Plotinus. The meaning has to be deduced, in many cases, from a 
construction of the whole philosophy of Plotinus, concentrated upon 
the passage in question. The whole truth, and nothing less, is the 
characteristic demand of idealistic logic. I understand that instru- 
mental logic claims that each problem is unique, and requires a unique 
method for its solution, and that generalization and the ideal of whole- 
ness are rejected. Idealistic logic adopts the reverse plan, and brings 
to bear upon its particular problem the whole life of the mind, regard- 
ing the particular problem and particular method always as part of a 
wider problem and a wider method, and is unsatisfied until it finds 
a place for both problem and solution in an approximation to a super- 
latively wide context of problems and methods. It approaches a given 
problem with this idea of wholeness in mind, and is not satisfied until 
the whole of experience and knowledge are concentrated upon the 
particular problem. An example of this tendency is found in those 
parts of Descartes’ “ method ” which urge that we start from the simple 
and proceed to the complex. This is sometimes understood to mean 
that we start with the particular problem and its solution, and grad- 
ually, from frequent particular experiences, build up a widening con- 
text of problems and their solutions, and that this context constitutes 
‘science’. This is not Descartes’ own meaning. For him, thought, 
the self, God, and extension (as the concept of the physical) are the 
‘simple’ ideas with which he starts, and it is the particular problems 
which are regarded as ‘ complex’, i.e., as the meeting-points of a very 
large number of lines of inquiry, all deduced from the ‘ simpler’ con- 
cepts. When it is said that ‘there is as much science in a subject as 
there is mathematics’, this is another way of saying the same thing; 
for this statement is usually understood as resting upon a more or less 
explicit mathematical metaphysics, as with Newton and Kepler, who 
believe, quite as strongly as Plato’s Timaeus, that “God creates in 
accordance with geometric patterns ”. 

If we now ask what is the value of idealistic logic as a tool or in- 
strument of philosophical construction, the answer may seem, at first 
sight, strange. Idealistic logic is philosophical construction itself, 
becoming more clearly aware of its problems and methods in pro- 
portion as it advances. It represents the continued effort of the idea 
of the whole,—+.e., of the whole, regarded as idea—to become aware 
of its own nature and implications. So far as the standpoint remains 
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theoretical, this attempt may be called logic or dialectic or, in certain 
of its higher reaches, metaphysics. But idealistic logicians are well 
aware that, when received into the philosophical family, the enquiry 
into logic finds itself not separated, as with a hatchet, from the enquiry 
into esthetics, or ethics, or physics, and that it is not a merely theoretic 
inquiry, but is a spiritual adventure, a life. It is not life circumscribed 
by biological situations and biological needs, or by social situations 
and social needs, but, while including, transcends all such empirical 
situations, and is to be understood as the strictly transcendental life 
of the spirit. 

Thus understood, the laws of mind are not empirical, but @ priori, 
with a universality and necessity which are not of a merely mathe- 
matical, but of a spiritual nature, and it is the transcendental life of 
the whole which really*gives to the laws of logic the meaning and 
value which they possess for the particular solution of particular 
problems. Apart from their connection with the unity of the whole, 
they lose the vital element and become, what Bergson thinks geometry 
is, material, false, dead. There is a slight danger of symbolic logicians 
treating their science in this way, but it is not essential to the develop- 
ment of their particular line of inquiry, and I do not think there is 
an unbridgeable gulf between them and idealistic logicians. But the 
position of the Pragmatists, that logic is a tool or instrument for the 
immediate solution of problems primarily of a biological or social type, 
seems incompatible with idealistic logic. For idealistic logic, logic and 
philosophy cannot be regarded as a handmaid of biology or of social 
trial and error. They can be . ‘handmaid’ only of something es- 
sentially prior to themselves. But prior to logic there is nothing but 
the prior logic called ‘dialectic’, the inquiry of spirit as it grows in 
comprehensiveness and insight, the adventure of life when it is not 
merely biological or social, but is essentially spiritual life, transcen- 
dental and ideal, not one species of life, but essential life, not the 
logical essence of life and not the life of a logical essence, but the 
living spirit which makes essences essences and life—understood em- 
pirically—alive. 

Rupert CLENDON LopGE 

UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D. Broan. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Co.; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co., Ltd., 1930. Pp. xxv, 288. 

The “ five types” are represented by Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant, 
and Sidgwick. The author says that his primary interest “is to find 
out what is true and what is false about ethics; and the statements of 
our authors are important to me only in so far as they suggest possible 
answers to this question” (p. 2). Hence the book contains few cita- 
tions and no bibliographies. Emphasis seems to be placed on those 
phases of a philosopher’s ethics that interest the author. It does not 
contain comprehensive statements such as we should expect to find 
in a history of ethics. For these reasons it does not seem te the 
reviewer that this is a good book for beginners, or for “ intellectual 
amateurs” (p. xxiv). (Exception must be made of the chapter on 
Butler, which was originally delivered as a public lecture and is an 
admirably well balanced popular presentation.) On the other hand, 
Mr. Broad has furnished a valuable work for those who are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the philosophers discussed to know how to 
put into a proper perspective his criticisms, which are often original 
and always apt and suggestive. Furthermore, Mr. Broad develops 
ethical positions of his own which are of interest and importance. 
This therefore is a book which no specialist in ethics can afford to miss. 

Spinoza is treated as a representative of ethical egoism and ef- 
fectively criticized from that point of view. Seen in this perspective, 
Spinoza resembles Hobbes more than if all sides of his ethics had 
been impartially expounded and evaluated. Hume is a_hedonist, 
accepting as a definition of hedonism, “the theory that there is a 
universal and reciprocal connexion between goodness and pleasant- 
ness” (p. 89). Since Hume regards this connection as contingent and 
finds evidence for his hedonism through observations and empirical 
generalizations, he is more specifically classified as “an empirical 
synthetic hedonist”. The other phases in Hume's ethics, such as his 
recognition of a moral sentiment, sympathy, benevolence, and utility, 
and his distinction between natural and artificial virtues, are all sub- 
ordinated to his hedonism. This interpretation seems to be based al- 
most wholly on the Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (cf. 
p. 84). 
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Some of the criticisms and evaluations of Kant are particularly good. 
For instance, Kant is shown to have jumped (by a fallacious obver- 
sion) from the true proposition that a rational being must reject any 
principle that would involve him in logical inconsistency to the false 
proposition that he must necessarily accept any principle that would 
not involve him in a logical inconsistency (p. 128). The truth in the 
formulation of the categorical imperative as autonomy is, that “an 
action done for a principle has no moral value unless the agent 
freely and wittingly accepts the principle for which it is done” (p. 
133). Mr. Broad effectively exposes Kant’s inability to reconcile his 
view of our phenomenal selves as determined in time with his claim 
that our noumenal selves are free and undetermined (pp. 137 ff.) and 
his failure to construct an effective bridge from the ‘ ought’ of moral 
obligation to the ‘is’ of the moral postulates (pp. 139 ff.). 

By far the longest chapter is devoted to Sidgwick, whose Methods 
of Ethics Mr. Broad believes “to be on the whole the best treatise on 
moral theory that has ever been written” (p. 143). He seems to the 
‘an intel- 


reviewer to have succeeded in giving in his own words 
ligible critical account of Sidgwick’s main argument” which will be 
helpful to students of Sidgwick. Here as elsewhere in the volume, 
however, it must be remembered that Mr. Broad is a critic rather than 
a commentator, and that even when he assumes the role of interpreter 
he feels free to make modifications in arrangement and emphasis, and 
that he has the outlook of a philosopher writing in the second quarter 
of the twentieth century. 

In a book like this we should expect to find somewhere a compre- 
hensive summary of Mr. Broad’s own positions in ethics. It is a 
disappointment to discover that most of the concluding chapter is con- 
cerned with a dry tabulation of ethical theories which unpleasantly 
savors of what Professor Creighton used to call “ philosophy as the 
art of affixing labels”. Only four pages summarize Mr. Broad’s 
conclusions (pp. 281-285). This summary is too terse to be intel- 
ligible when read by itself. The reviewer will therefore try to inter- 
pret these points in the light of the volume as a whole, following the 
author’s own notation of separate points. (1) and (2) Ethical char- 
acteristics such as ‘right’, ‘good’, ‘ought’, etc., cannot be defined 
in terms of something else, such as pleasantness. Hence ethical natu- 
ralism (as the expression is used by G. E. Moore and others) is false. 
‘Good’, etc., are sui generis, rational and a priori. On the contrary 
—a concession to Hume—they are experienced only on occasion of the 


Presence of emotions of approval and disapproval (cf. pp. 107 f., 
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178 f.). (3) There are propositions connecting ethical with non- 
ethical characteristics, which can be seen to be necessary by inspec- 
tion ; ¢.g., in any possible world pain would tend to make an experience 
bad, although in any given situation this might be neutralized by other 
factors. No propositions about total rightness are, however, self- 
evident, universal, or a priori, since an action may fit some factors in 
a developing situation and be unfitting to others. Here the reviewer 
confesses that he is puzzled. Mr. Broad seems to be seeking a via 
media between a formalism like Kant’s and an empirical and evolu- 
tionary instrumentalism like Dewey’s. 

(4) Among the various conative impulses revealed by introspection 
is a standing desire to do what a person believes to be right. Some- 
times this overcomes conflicting impulses and sometimes it does not; 
but (5) in all cases it is governed by the laws of determinism. (6) 
‘Right’ and ‘ought’ cannot be defined in terms of ‘good’; pos- 
sibly, however, ‘good’ might be defined in terms of fitness to be 
desired (= ‘ought’?). (7) The total goodness of a community is 
more important than and may be different from the total amount of 
goodness in the community. Mr. Broad rejects the notion that society 
is a mind or an organism. What he seems to mean here is that if the 
total amount of some good (say wealth) were great but very un- 
equally distributed, the total goodness of the community would be less 
than if the aggregate amount of this good were smaller but more 
evenly distributed. Does it follow from this that although the total 
amount of good in the United States is greater, yet, by reason of more 
equal distribution, the total good of Soviet Russia is greater and more 
preferable? (8) There is no one non-ethical characteristic that is 
common and peculiar to all that is intrinsically good. Nor can the 
self-evident principles of ethics all be brought under a supreme prin- 
ciple. The foregoing eight points are all stated with qualifying 
phrases—“ on the whole”, “I think”, “ perhaps”, and the like. An 
American hardly knows whether such phrases really manifest un- 
certainty and hesitation, or whether they are merely an instance of 
British love of understatement. 

Elsewhere Mr. Broad unqualifiedly states his view of the place of 
reason in ethics (pp. 104-106, 126). It performs three cognitive 
functions. (1) It draws inferences, deductive and inductive, a func- 
tion which all empiricists concede to reason, even Hume when he 
called it the slave of the passions. In addition, Mr. Broad credits 
reason with two other functions and so takes his stand with the ration- 
alists. (2) Reason intuites necessary and universal connections, as 
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mathematical axioms, the intrinsic desirableness of virtue (pp. 113 f.), 
and, the reviewer supposes, such other truths as are found in Sidg- 
wick’s concessions to Intuitionism. (3) Reason forms @ priori con- 
cepts, such as causation (pp. 104-106), and ‘right’, ‘good’, ‘ ought’ 
(p. 281). 

Mr. Broad also commits himself unreservedly to such obiter dicta 
as the following: Hume’s Essay on Miracles is “notorious” and 
“thoroughly silly” (p. 9). T. H. Green is “a thoroughly second 
rate thinker” (p. 144). The Sidgwicks rendered a doubtful service in 
helping women to secure the opportunity to study at Cambridge, but 
they should be congratulated without reserve for their activities in 
the Society for Psychical Research (pp. 13 f.). American professors 
newly discover all the fallacies that have been refuted in Europe 
(p. 55). The Ph.D. degree in English universities is “a measure of 
post-war propaganda” (p. 4). 

WILLIAM Ketitey WRIGHT 


DartTMoUTH COLLEGE 


Moses Mendelssohns gesammelte Schriften. Jubilaumsausgabe. 1. Bd. 
Herausgegeben von I. ELsocen, J Gutrmann, E. Mitrwocnu, in 
Gemeinschaft mit F. BAMBERGER, H. BoropraAnsk1, S. RAWIDEWICz, 
B. Strauss, L. Strauss. Berlin, Akademieverlag, 1929. Pp. xlviii, 
639. 

The two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Moses Mendelssohn 
has been the occasion for drawing this philosopher from an oblivion 
to some extent unmerited. Until lately works on the history of phi- 
losophy either omitted his name altogether or disposed of it in a few 
lines, and we may safely assert that very few even among academic 
teachers of philosophy possessed anything beyond a mere bowing ac- 
quaintance with a man who, in his time, had been extolled as one of 
the foremost thinkers of Europe. Among his contemporary admirers 
he had counted such critical minds as Lessing and Kant, and one of his 
major works, Phedo, was translated into many European languages 
and became the livre de chevet of countless distressed souls in search 
of a solid foundation for their belief in immortality. He was, though 
not the founder—this distinction belonging to Baumgarten—at least 





one of the pioneers of the science of zxsthetics. He was the author 
of what Kant considered to be an unanswerable treatise on the relations 
between church and state, and he occupied a warm corner in the heart 
of every German reader of Lessing through the myth that he was the 
prototype of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. We may say that but for 
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this myth, linked with the fact that he was one of Lessing’s closest 
friends, his very name might well have faded entirely from the 
memory of posterity, at least the non-Jewish portion. 

The causes of the wilting of a reputation once so hardy are not far 
to seek. The ethical and religious utilitarianism of the Enlightenment, 
which he looked upon as axiomatic, vitiated a great deal of the think- 
ing both of the philosopher and the literary critic. Thus, when Kant, 
almost over night, ruthlessly swept the whole Enlightenment phi- 
losophy into the discard and the Romantic Movement in literature set 
up standards of criticism which made Mendelssohn’s criteria look 
hopelessly inadequate, almost wooden, Mendelssohn’s lustre was in- 
evitably dimmed. Besides, it is no unmixed joy, in any case, to have 
such giants as Lessing and Kant as one’s contemporaries. Such 
dangerous proximity was bound to dwarf unduly his own stature in 
the eyes of posterity. 

But when the claims of philosopher and literary critic to anything 
more than historical importance have been dismissed, there still re- 
mains a Mendelssohn who, to all students of cultural movements, must 
remain a most interesting figure as the pivotal point of the Jewish 
emancipation which set in about the second half of the eighteenth 
century, an emancipation not merely from the shackles imposed by an 
unfriendly, non-Jewish environment, but also, and perhaps mainly, 
from the spiritual fetters of their own forging. 

The Jubilee Edition of the works of Moses Mendelssohn, the first 
volume of which lies before us, is, or rather will be, a most imposing 
monument to the memory of this great Jew. It is to consist of sixteen 
volumes and will contain interesting new material not to be found in 
the edition published by Mendelssohn’s grandson in 1843-45. Supple- 
mental volumes are to give an index of names and persons, a bio- 
graphy, a critical appreciation of Mendelssohn, and the material relat- 
ing to portraits and sources. The present volume, containing writings 
on philosophy and esthetics, is admirably edited by Fritz Bamberger, 
who contributes an interesting and illuminating introduction, a most 
scholarly and refreshingly impartial piece of writing, entirely free 
from the panegyrics that render so many appreciations of Mendels- 
sohn unpalatable. 

The format is excellent; paper and type are all that could be desired. 

H. WALTER 


McGitt UNIVERSITY 
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The “ Soul” of the Primitive. By Lucien Ltvy-Brunvt. Authorized 
translation by Lir1an A. Ciare. New York; The Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. 351. 

The Ascent of Humanity. By Geratp HEarp. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. xiv, 332. 

In this book Professor Lévy-Bruhl examines the notions which 
primitive peoples have of their selves and of the relations of selves to 
each other and to the environment. His method—that of gathering 
from anthropological literature accounts of customs and incidents, 
removing them from their context and arranging them, regardless of 
origin, in a logical classification—is one that has often been criticized. 
Such a procedure seems to involve the assumption that for the purpose 
of the study all “ primitives” constitute a more or less homogeneous 
group. More serious objections, perhaps, are that isolated anecdotes 
are likely to be misinterpreted, and that, in selecting a limited number 
of incidents from the tremendous amount of material available, the 
author will almost inevitably fit the selection to any theory which he 
may happen to have. 

Some idea of the scope of the study may be gained from typical 
chapter-headings. There are two chapters on “ The Component Parts 
of the Individuality and its Limits”; three dealing with the relation 
between the group and the individual; one on “ The Duality and Bi- 
Presence of the Individual”; and five on the dead—their survival, 
reincarnation, condition, etc. 

The conclusions arrived at are too numerous for summary; but the 
more fundamental ones can perhaps be reduced to three. To begin 
with, the distinctions which primitives make between different things 


‘ 


are likely to be based on “mystic” rather than “ objective” differ- 
ences; consequently the inclusion of property or the shadow in the 
individuality is quite natural, as are also transformations from human 
to wolf, etc., which would be perplexing to a civilized person. Second, 
the primitive does not have clear notions as to number or as to spatial 
location. Thus it seems quite evident to him that two things may be in 
the same place or that one thing may at the same time be in two or 
more places. Third, primitive peoples conceive of the individual only 
in terms of the group of which he is a member, and individuals be- 
longing to the same group are thought of as almust if not quite identi- 
cal. 

The Ascent of Humanity, an attempt at a philosophy of history, also 
essays an interpretation of the primitive mind. Mr. Heard’s thesis is, 
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however, that the true primitives, of whom none now remain, were 
characterized by a complete 
communication between individuals (or pre-individuals) made pos- 
sible by the fact that the barrier between conscious and subconscious 
had not yet been developed. In other words, among primitives indi- 
viduals had not yet emerged as separate or self-conscious entities, and 
the group was the actual locus of consciousness. With this thesis 
about primitive mind as a basis, Mr. Heard’s philosophy proceeds, by 
way of an examination of the development of individuality, to a 
prophecy as to the goal of evolution. Handling anthropological and 
historical material deftly and skillfully, Mr. Heard traces the fortunes 
of the individual emerging as priest-king, becoming hero, and often 
seeking safety from the world as a monk. His reading of the direction 
of evolution is this: the separation of self-conscious individuals is but 
preliminary to the reattainment, on a higher level, of the primitive 
group-consciousness. This transcending of individuality, he thinks, 
is at present indicated both by symptoms and by various movements 
and changes which may be regarded as preparation. The argument 
should prove interesting to many people who have no intention of 


*co-consciousness "’, a state of telepathic 


agreeing with it. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


Tue UNIversity or Texas 


La théorie de la connaissance dans la philosophie de Malebranche. 

Par L. Briper. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1929. Pp. 367. 

This volume provides a penetrating exploration and exposition of 
Malebranche’s theory of knowledge. Whatever originality marks this 
doctrine, M. Bridet tells us in his Introduction, turns upon Male- 
branche’s denial that sense is capable of providing knowledge. Sense, 
and all that is derived from it, imagination and memory, are at best 
auxiliaries in the process of securing that certitude which alone is 
knowledge. To sense and to know are radically different functions of 
the spirit. Knowledge is the result of intellectual intuition. 

From this position metaphysical doctrines follow. But it is equally 
true that the position is taken primarily because of metaphysical ideas 
drawn from Cartesian metaphysics. M. Bridet’s analysis of Male- 
branche’s theory of knowledge would have been even more successful 
had this been explicitly worked out. The capacity to know is circum- 
scribed by the necessary aloofness of spirit from things. It is spirit 
alone that can sense. This function of sensing is exercised upon the 
occasion of a train of events falling within the material world. But 
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spirit cannot know through sense-experiences anything at all concern- 
ing the world within which these occasions presumably occur. The 
very existence of the world is indemonstrable, therefore, by sense- 
experience ; and if not demonstrable by sense-experience, its existence 
cannot be demonstrated at all. The existence of the world, in the end, 
is a matter of faith and even of revealed faith. 

The problem of sense is then not concerned with a possible capacity 
to know the external world, but is rather concerned with the question 
why sense even suggests something, an external or material world, 
lying beyond it. Faith, especially revealed faith, may justify the con- 
viction, suggested by sense, that an external world exists. The real 
nature of this world, however, cannot be given by sense but only by 
rational intuition. In the circumstances, this real nature is not only 
inaccessible through sense but is actually overlaid by a garment woven 
by spirit. Malebranche, like so many of those who started with Car- 
tesian metaphysics, faces the problem of explaining why the world is 
so different from what it appears to be. The paradox of sense is that 
spirit transfers from within itself to an external world qualities and 
properties which are, in fact, modalities of spirit while seeming to be 
traits of an objective order. The transfer is unaccountable in terms 
of the nature of spirit alone. Malebranche adopts the conception of a 
natural judgment that unconsciously effects this (apparent) transfer. 
Yet this natural judgment is beyond the control of spirit and at bottom 
is the hand of God operating within spirit. It is through God that the 
problem of an external world arises; and it is only in and through God 
that the problem can be solved. Indeed, it is perhaps fair to state that 
it is only through faith that we can be sure that there is a problem to 
solve. The ideas of sense are incurably unclear. This natural judg- 
ment forces upon spirit recognition of the need of an illumination 
which the judgment itself does not furnish. Not even spirit can be an 
object of its own vision. God alone, it follows, is the object of know- 
ledge. To know is to know God; and to see all things in God is to 
see the eternal essence which constitutes the real being of all things. 

Upon this basis M. Bridet carries out in painstaking detail the ex- 
position of Malebranche’s efforts to furnish a coherent epistemology. 
M. Bridet recognizes—although the reader could wish that he had 
treated the matter more fully—the ambiguity which pervades this 
epistemology. What corresponds in the soul to the essences in God 
which, when envisaged by the soul, constitute knowledge? In what 
Sense is there an illumination of the soul? Two tendencies seem dis- 
cernible in Malebranche’s treatment. In one context he appears to 
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insist that the intellectual idea in the soul, corresponding to the essence 
in God, is an independent product of a special function of spirit and 
not numerically identical with any idea from sense. From this point 
of view the problem becomes one of explaining how the intellectual 
idea, or the idea that is a vision of essence in God, is wedded to the 
appropriate sense-experience which furnishes the sentiment of exist- 
ence. In another context Malebranche appears to incline to a dif- 
ferent view. The intellectual vision is not an achievement of the soul 
itself but the result of an illumination from without. All modalities 
of the spirit are derivatives from sense-experience, and suffer from its 
obscurity; all modalities of the spirit are, as such, like sense in that 
they are incapable of providing knowledge. In short, states of con- 
sciousness are merely states of consciousness, and one is of no greater 
value than another with respect to knowledge. Knowledge arises, 
from this point of view, when will opens the soul to divine illumination 
and this falls from without upon the obscurities of the soul. In some 
manner then the soul grasps the intelligible essence. To this degree 
the obscurity of ideas from sense is not incurable, but no genuine ex- 
planation can be given of the way they attain clarity. The culmina- 
tion of this ambiguity, which has been over-simplified in statement, is 
found in the final issue: how can the intelligible extension which is in 
God be kept apart from real extension and at the same time be em- 
ployed in understanding the latter? More specifically, how can the 
vision of intelligible extension provide a basis for knowledge of the 
particularities of the world of real extension? M. Bridet examines 
the controversy between de Mairan and Malebranche and shows that in 
the end Malebranche is unable to explain how things can be known 
wholly by means of their ideas, without appeal to sense-experience 
and the existence of things. With this Malebranche’s epistemology 
reveals itself as a vast circle, returning to a starting-point based upon 
metaphysical assumptions that jeopardize while defining his problem. 
Avert G. A. BALz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By Jean Nicop. Contain- 
ing Geometry in the Sensible World and The Logical Problem of 
Induction, with prefaces by Bertranp Russert and Anpré 
LALANDeE, the whole translated by Puitie Paut Wiener. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co.; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner Co., Ltd., 1930. Pp. 286. 

Many episodes in the history of geometry explain why the truth of 
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the axioms of the science seemed in other days to be issues of fact. 
It was implicit in the researches of the Greek and the Arabian mathe- 
maticians that under certain conditions the angular defect of a triangle 
might differ from zero. This possibility became explicit in the work 
of Saccheri and Lambert. The postponement of the possibilities dis- 
covered by Riemann may have been due to the fact that they are ruled 
out by Euclid (I, 16), the sixth axiom being there assumed but not 
stated in the text. If a triangle have an angular defect, that is, if its 
sum be less than two right angles, this defect will increase with an 
increase in the base or the altitude and thus ought to be open to ob- 
servation if one could only find a triangle large enough. Thus 
Lobatchefsky proposed the observation of stellar triangles with this 
end in view. It is impossible to trace the subsequent history of these 
views briefly. It is enough to say that following the researches of 
Pasch, Hilbert, and Poincaré, this “issue of fact” is nowadays very 
generally regarded as an “issue of definition”. For Nicod the 
“issue of fact” takes on a different form. 

The modern geometer studies or constructs his science as a purely 
formal system without any appeal to the existential properties of its 
objects. Until recent times proofs could not be given without appeal 
to ‘diagrams’. It is now supposed that the necessity of such an 
appeal corresponded simply to a ‘gap’ in the proof. Thus it is pos- 
sible to develop all the properties of the system, whose objects are 
points, straights, distances, etc., and whose relationships are rectilinear- 
ity, parallelism, congruence, etc., without knowing what things these 
terms denote. In fact they may have a variety of interpretations. 
Any one interpretation is called a solution of the axiom-set. Thus a 
purely arithmetical interpretation, that is, independent of space, can be 
given of the axioms of Euclidean geometry. The search for other 
solutions constitutes the aim of Nicod’s work. 

Nicod’s work on induction as on geometry defeats any attempt at 
condensation. He insists that proof by simple enumeration cannot 
be dispensed with and, apparently, that this kind of proof increases 
probability even when the new facts enumerated have no new inde- 
pendence but are only repetitions of the old. In attempting to follow 
Nicod’s reasoning the reader would do well to have in mind the 
fundamental distinction between mechanical and statistical law, for 
this distinction is not made explicit in the text. A mechanical law 
suffers no exceptions. It must be this sort of law Nicod has in mind 
in the section treating of invalidation by a single instance. Statistical 
laws are laws that are “true for the most part” and, so far from 
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suffering no exceptions, are rather those “ proved by their exceptions ”, 
There is a tendency of contemporary physics to regard all mechanical 
laws as really statistical. The reviewer has no space here to show in 
what sense he regards the motives for this tendency to be misguided, 
but one can perhaps see how sometimes statistical law might be re- 
placed by a mechanical system. 

Suppose a flatland being whose only outlook on the world was what 
he could observe on a ground-giass ceiling. On this surface by proper 
optical devices the heavenly bodies are projected. Our flatlander 
observes that when these bodies meet there is sometimes an explosion, 
and sometimes they pass right through one another without any ex- 
plosion at all. Thereupon he formulates statistical laws which give 
him a rough measure of the ‘ probability’ of an explosion. Now we 
say to him, “ Why don’t you introduce a z-coordinate?” He replies, 
“ But I don’t know what that means.” “ Never mind what it means”, 
we say. “Introduce it anyhow. Your statistical laws are then re- 
duced to a mechanical system and your probabilities become cer- 
tainties.” 

Nicod is perhaps most generally remembered as the author of a 
remarkable paper that appeared in 1916 in the Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. It contained his part of the now 
famous Sheffer-Nicod “reduction”. The paper begins with the as- 
sumption that the relations of logic have been reduced to a single 
primitive. The proof of this as ordinarily given makes use twice of a 
fallacious principle, viz., the assumed equality of implication with a 
disjunction. (See the reviewer's article in Bull. Am. Math. Soc., 
Jan.—Feb., 1929.) Universally accepted today, this is only true under 
the limitation that our variables stand for zero or one values. That 
is to say, it is not true in a logic of complete generality, which would 
set no limitation on the meaning of the variables. Thus, while the 
result cannot be accepted, this fact does not detract in the least from 
the talent of its authorship. This paper finds Nicod at the peak of his 
analytical genius. 

Henry Braprorp SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. Thomas. By Martin Gras- 
MANN. Authorized translation from the second, revised and enlarged 
edition of the original German by JoHn S. Zysura. London and St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1930. Pp. x, 220. 


The distinguished Thomistic scholar applies the historico-genetic and syste- 
matic methods to the study of the Summa Theologica. There is a detailed 
exposition of the genesis and precursors of the Summa, designed to show 
that St. Thomas’ great work is the perfection of a tradition of works on theo- 
logy, of which the systematic sentences of Anselm of Laon (d. 1117) may 
be said to be the beginning. There follows a discussion of the relations of 
the theological Summa to the other works of the Saint, a catalogue of the 
commentaries it has evoked, and a long section whose thesis is that the 
superiority of St. Thomas’ Summa over those of his predecessors consists 
in his avoidance of superfluous questions, his avoidance of intricacy and 
confusion in the arrangement of subject-matter, his avoidance of repetitions, 
and his originality. The illuminating section on the method of interpret- 
ing the Summa is of great value for the serious student of St. Thomas and 
should prove, as its author hopes it will, an incentive to scientific investiga- 
tion. The book concludes with some remarks on the contemporary signifi- 
cance of the Summa for (1) Catholic theology, (2) ascetical and mystical 
literature, (3) psychology, and (4) philosophy. For points (3) and (4), 
which deserve a much fuller treatment than the author gives them, the 
reader is referred to the works of E. Gilson, J. Maritain, Noel, Balthasar, 
and others. Dr. Grabmann, with a rare firsthand knowledge of source mate- 
rial, has written a masterly introduction to this monument of Scholasticism. 
But his work suffers from an understatement of its philosophical importance. 
To say without explanation, as he does (p. 71), “In this work [the Summa 
Theologica] he deals with philosophical subjects from the standpoint of the 
theologian”, is misleading to say the least. Surely he would be a tyro who 
would deny that St. Thomas was primarily a theologian and that his main 
work is a text-book of theology. But to underestimate the philosophical 
activity of the Angelic Doctor and his willingness to reinterpret the truths 
of revelation to make them accord with what he believed to be rationally 
justifiable is implicitly to confirm the erroneous judgment that St. Thomas 
was a mere apologist. 

DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 


Cottece or THE City oF New York 
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Greatest Thoughts on Immortality. Compiled by Jacos Hepter. New 
York, Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. xxiv, 1&4. 


The quotations which make up the contents of this volume are taken partly 
from published writings of the authors quoted, but mostly from personal 
letters to the compiler. The volume gives an interesting cross-section of 
opinion concerning personal immortality. It discloses what we are all aware 
of, namely, that there are widely divergent views on the subject, varying from 
enthusiastic belief to obstinate disbelief. In the nature of the case, the vol- 
ume presents no systematic discussion of the problem, though many of the 
quotations contain suggestions of the ground underlying the attitude ex- 
pressed. The compiler has prefixed a short Introduction. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Philosophy and Civilization. By Joan Dewey. New York, Minton, Balch, 
and Company, 1931. Pp. viii, 334. 


Besides the essay which gives this volume its title, it includes the follow- 
ing: The Development of American Pragmatism; The Practical Character 
of Reality; Appearing and Appearance; The Inclusive Philosophic Idea; 
Qualitative Thought; Affective Thought; Logical Method and Law; Corpo- 
rate Personality; Nature and Reason in Law; Interpretation of the Savage 
Mind; A Naturalistic Theory of Sense Perception; Perception and Organic 
Action; The Unity of Behavior; Conduct and Experiences in Psychology; 
Philosophies of Freedom; Body and Mind; and Science and Society. All 
of these, except the last, have been published elsewhere. This essay con- 
cisely states Dewey’s view of the genuine scientific revolution which awaits 
achievement—the revolution, namely, pointing the way towards the con- 
servation of social values through the introduction of intelligence, particu- 
larly as exemplified in science, into the structure of the social order. And, 
in general, all of the essays bear more or less directly on this general con- 
ception of the function of philosophy. The publication of these essays in one 
volume is to be welcomed as furnishing in convenient form some of the basal 
theses upon which the author’s view of philosophy rests. The volume is 
furnished with a short Index. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


CorNeEtL UNIVERSITY 


Our Perfecting World. By M. N. Datta. New York, The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. xviii, 366. 


This book, by the High Priest of the Parsis at Karachi, India, is a state- 
ment of the principles of Zarathustra’s way of life, applied to the problems 
of the modern world. It is essentially a discussion of ethical issues and, 
true to traditional Zoroastrianism, it emphasizes conflict with evil. What is 
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often described as non-resistance to evil is shown by Dr. Dhalla to be really 
only that more subtle kind of opposition less incorrectly called “ passive 


resistance ”. 
physical force in opposition to the evil doer is a necessity and a duty. Ina 


He insists that at the present level of development the use of 


series of chapters the author traces the main lines of evolution in physical, 
mental, economic, and social life, and in religion, maintaining that “in the 
midst of the death of civilisations, Civilisation survives with the accumulated 
achievements of man”. The volume is a forceful exposition of what a 
liberal modern Zoroastrianism stands for. 
AvcBan G. WIDGERY 
Duxe UNIVERSITY 


Yoga Philosophy. By S. N. Dascurta. Calcutta, University of Calcutta 
Press, 1930. Pp. x, 380. 


Dr. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy is the most scholarly and 
reliable that we have, and in the present volume he gives an expanded treat- 
ment of an aspect of Indian thought with which he is especially acquainted. 
It forms an excellent addition to his study of Patanjala published a few 
years ago. In that book he was concerned almost entirely with the Yoga- 
sutras and their compiler. In the present work he considers Yoga philo- 
sophy, as distinct from the practices of Yoga, in its relation to other systems 
of Indian thought. His treatment is systematic, containing chapters on the 
Yoga theory of the soul, its psychology, Yoga ontology, cosmology, and 
physics, Yoga ethics and theism. He maintains that the Sankhya philo- 
sophy of Kapila and the Yoga philosophy of Patanjala are both modifica- 
tions of an original Sankhya school, fundamentally the same in their general 
metaphysical positions but containing many differences of philosophical and 
ethical interest. In the course of his exposition he elucidates these differ- 
ences, making an important contribution to the detailed study of Indian 
philosophical systems. No one seriously interested in Indian thought can 
afford to neglect this book. 

Asan G. WIpcERY 


Duxe UNIVERSITY 


Human Values and Verities. By Henry Osporn Taytor. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xi, 282. 


After many years spent in following “down the centuries the changing 
ideals of mankind”, which he has described in a number of well-known 
works, Dr. Taylor endeavours in this volume to arrive at a reasoned esti- 
mate, analytical, topical, and yet synthetic, of the “matters which have 
formed and have not yet done forming him”. It is interesting to compare 
Dr. Taylor’s fundamental attitude with that of the last two books by the 
late Dr. Merz, who occupied himself with the currents of thought of the 
nineteenth century. Both insist on the significance of personality as a whole. 
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Dr. Taylor opens his first chapter with the statement: “I have never cared 
for any division of human mentality into faculties.” Nevertheless, his ex- 
position shows that he is fully aware that the processes of the mind may ap- 
pear distinguishable as processes and that the different functions of the mind 
may be individually considered, though thought, emotion, and conation are 
often inextricably interwoven. The volume is attractive in being no merely 
abstract consideration of value and validity, but a study of actual values and 
validities in the realms of science, philosophy, religion, and art. It surveys 
these with reference to the course of history and the life of the whole man 
as active. This type of book is a much needed supplement (and in large 
measure a corrective) to the many recent abstract discussions of the theory 
of value. 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Duxe UNIVERSITY 


The Person of Evolution. By W. D. LicutHatt. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930. Pp. 232. 


The hypothesis of a superpersonality grows, says Dr. Lighthall, out of 
simple inductive scientific research, and is not to be confused with any of 
the many other concepts of indwelling deity. The author refers boldly to 
this great protoplasmic being as a coalescence of all consciousness, the 
ancestor of all lesser individuals. The leading considerations supporting the 
theory—the logical necessity for an objective source of all vital and con- 
scious events and the affective nature of instinct—are carefully presented, 
but no attention is given to epistemology. One feels, accordingly, that the 
problem of the categories of the sciences is inadequately discussed. Further- 
more, the whole problem of evolution stands in need of interpretation with 
reference to the non-Newtonian view of space and time. 

Paut A. REYNOLDS 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Storia della Filosofia Italiana dal Genovesi al Galluppi. By GIovANNI 
Gente (Opere complete, Vol. III, i, ii). 2d edition. Milano, Fratelli 
Treves, 1930. Pp. xv, 272, 260. 


The men considered in this survey of Neapolitan philosophy, 1750-1850 
(Genovesi, Delfico, Lauberg, Borrelli, Bozzelli, Galluppi, Colecchi), are 
thinkers of and for their day, transplanting British and French empiricism 
and materialism, gradually becoming aware of the German idealism that is 
to bear such rich fruits in the next and greater period of Italian thought, 
and using philosophy as an organ of liberalism in an age of political in- 
stability and repression. Mainly a contribution to the history of Italian 
culture and of its infiltration by foreign ideas, this work also throws light 
on the relation of philosophy to political and social radicalism. 

Rapostav A. TSANOFF 


Tue Rice Institute 
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Das Verstehen: Grundsiige einer Geschichte der hermeneutischen Theorie 
im 19. Jahrhundert. Bd. II. Die theologische Hermeneutik von Schleier- 
macher bis Hofmann. Von Joacuim Wacu. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1929. Pp. viii, 379. 


Volume 1 of this work by a sound and prolific scholar was favorably 
noticed in this Review, Vol. XX XVIII (1929), pp. 282-284. Volume 2 has 
a more special sort of interest. Beginning with Schleiermacher, it dis- 
cusses the method of interpretation and criticism set forth by twenty-three 
other German theologians of the last century, grouping them in four chap- 
ters (1) Keil, Bretschneider, Griesbach, Statidlin, Liicke; (2) Olshausen, 
Stier, Beck, Germar; (3) Hahn, Reiche, Riickert, Fritsche, Rosenkranz, 
Vatke, Billroth, Strauss, Moll, Rothe; (4) Klausen, Lutz, Wilke, Hofmann. 
Volume 1, with its philological view of “the great systems” of Schleier- 
macher, Ast, Wolf, Boeckh, and Humboldt, lay more within the scope of 
the present reviewer. Volume 2 condenses so much detail that the effect is 
perhaps bewildering to any but specialists. Yet the whole work has a gen- 
eral value, over and above the merits we noted two years ago, in presenting 
the lives and methods of notable scholars in an orderly survey, while it deals 
in systematic fashion with the weightiest of human problems. I only wish 
that its author were more deeply influenced by Boeckh than by Dilthey. 

LANE Cooper 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 


L’objet de la perception: Etude psychologique. Par René Durer. Paris, 
F, Alcan, 1920. Pp. viii, 102. 


The epistemological datum is here studied as an objective content in- 
variable among different possible modes of relationship entailed in our cus- 
tomary judgments of things and persons. Attempts to define this content 
simply as logical, physical, psychological (Mill), practical (Rignano), or 
consciousness 


“e 


social (Lalande), are criticized for failing to realize that 
tends always to give itself a total expression of the object” (p. 29). This 
ideal tendency operates by the dissociation of perceived elements (analysis) 
and by their reconstruction (synthesis), which is an inverse but correlative 
operation. The thesis is illustrated in the physical order where force is the 
expression of effort (Maine de Biran, Mach), in the zsthetic order where 
singular perspectives are symbols of objects not perceived all at once 
(Cézanne), and in the social order where bodily gesture and moral effort 
express more or less adequately the total nature of each individual. 
Pauie Paut WIENER 
Paris, FRaNcE 


La pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Par Avsert Scuinz. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1929. Pp. xii, 521. 


This book is an “Essai d’interprétation nouvelle” of the greatest im- 
portance for the student of Rousseau. The author’s purpose is not to 
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eradicate Rousseau’s inconsistencies but to indicate their source in the 
historical influences moulding the thinker and to define the exact meaning 
of his characteristic ideas in the context of these influences. 
Apert G. A. Barz 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Die Religion in ihrer dogmatischen und ihrer reinen Form: Versuch einer 
Grundlegung der Religionsphilosophie. Von Leo HamBurcer. Miinchen, 
Verlag von Ernst Reinhardt, 1930. Pp. 170. 


This is another attempt, of a type fairly common in German philosophical 
literature today, to work out logically an analysis of the religious conscious- 
ness. In thorough, if somewhat ponderous fashion, the author sets out to 
define religion, proceeding not inductively but critically, and endeavoring to 
reach a conclusion which shall be normative because of its appeal to logic 
rather than to history. By “ pure” religion he means one that is established 
in just this way, as contrasted with a “dogmatic” religion which is em- 
pirically grounded. Religion is an emotional attitude toward the world 
taken as a whole, the author finds, and the right sort of emotion is that 
optimistic sort which asserts that the good can be created rather than that 
it is given. “ Dogmatic” religions have taken the goodness of the world on 
faith and endured its evil because of this faith. “ Pure” religion affirms 
that it is possible to take the world optimistically since it is possible for man 
to assume a melioristic attitude toward what it contains for him. The con- 
clusion seems too familiar to justify the laborious argument by which it is 
preceded. 

J. S. Brxter 


Smitmu CoLiece 


Les facteurs pratiques de la croyance dans la perception. Par René Durer. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1929. Pp. xi, 254. 


This dissertation aims to determine the psychological factors of our belief 
in the reality of perceived objects as distinguished from that of imagined 
ones. Six “intellectual signs of the presence of the object” (ch. I) are 
criticized as inadequate: complexity of sensation (Kant), vividness, local 
sign, vital interest, relational connection, reducibility of images to sensations 
(Taine). The practical interpretation of these classical criteria of ob- 
jectivity resides in action which realizes the correlation of external appear- 
ance with conscious movement. Analysis of abnormal perception (de- 
personalization, dreams, and hallucinations) confirms the thesis that perceived 
objects vary essentially with our conscious movements. 

Pum Paut WIENER 


Paris, France 
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The following books were received during the months of January and 
February, 1932: 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle. Translated by Lane Cooper. New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1932. Pp. xlviii, 260. 

The Emergence of Life. By Joun Butter Burke. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1931. Pp. x, 3096. 

The Establishment by Rats of Two Contrary Discrimination Habits. By 
Epwarp L. Rose. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1931. Pp. 
336-345. 

Contemporary Thought of Germany. Volume II. By W. Tupor Jones. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. x, 108. 

Mysticism East and West. By Rupotr Otto. Translated by Bertrna L. 
Bracey and Ricnenpa C. Payne. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1932. Pp. xviii, 262. 

The Mind in Conflict. A Simple Explanation of How Modern Psychology 
Sets Out to Solve Nervous Difficulties and Problems. By RicHarp 
AmaraL Howpen. New York, Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi, 
85. 

Environmental Handicap in Mental Test Performance. By H. E. Jones, 
H. S. Conran, and M. B. Brancwarp. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1932. Pp. 63-99. 

The Mind in Action. A Study of Motives and Values. By A. CAMPBELL 
Garxett. New York, D. Appleton & Company, 1932. Pp. xii, 226. 

An Historical and Critical Examination of English Space and Time The- 
ories from Henry More to Bishop Berkeley. By Joun Tutt Baker. 
Bronxville, Sarah Lawrence College, 1930. Pp. go. 

Is Divine Existence Credible? By Norman Kemp Smita. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 28. 

The Physical Significance of the Quantum Theory. By F. A. LinDEMANN. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. viii, 148. 

Creative Energy. By I. Mears and L. E. Mears. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, 1932. Pp. xxiv, 240. 

An Introduction to Living Philosophy. By D. S. Rostnson. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1932. Pp. xviii, 382. 

Introduction to Philosophical Analysis. By James BurNuAM and PHILIP 
WHeetwricut. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1932. Pp. 462. 

O World Invisible. An Anthology of Religious Poetry. By Epwarp 
THompson. Pp. viii, 136. 

Past Years. An Autobiography. By Sm Otiver Lonce. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 364. 

God in Idea and Experience or The A Priori Elements of the Religious 
Consciousness. An Epistemological Study. By Rees Grirritas. Edin- 
burgh, T. and T. CrarK, 1931. Pp. xvi, 300. 
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Systematic Sociology, On the Basis of the Besziehungslehre and Gebildelehre 
of Leopold von Wiese. Adapted and Amplified by Howarp Becxer, 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1932. Pp. xxii, 772. 

Values. A Philosophy of Human Needs. By Mitton Sms and Ernest 
S. Hotmes. Chicago, Chicago University Press, 1932. Pp. viii, 136. 

Kant in England. By R. Wettex. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1931. Pp. viii, 318. 

F-A-C-T, The Romance of Mind. By Henry Ossorn Taytor. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. x, 166. 

La croyance de Platon 4 limmortalité et @ la survie de l'Gme humaine. By 
Jean Irmurriacue. Paris, Librairie Universitaire J. Gamber, 10931. 
Pp. 188. 

Anthologie des philosophes francais contemporains. Paris, Editions du 
Sagittaire, 1931. Pp. 540. 

Biologie de l'invention. Par Cuarites Nicotie. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. 
Pp. xvi, 160. 

La vie des hommes. Par Maurice D’Atta. Paris, Niles Editions, 1931. 
Pp. 254. 

Individualité, causalité, indéterminisme. Par Maurice Mutter. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. viii, 204. 

Le travail dans les maurs et dans les doctrines. By AprIaANo TILGHER. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. xiv, 172. 

Erkennen und Zeit. Eine Studie iiber das Naturgesetzs. Von WILHtLM 
Grese. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1931. Pp. 64. 

Zur Biologie der Ethik. Von Otto Kant. Wien, Julius Springer, 1932. 
Pp. 160. 

Das Kausalgesets und seine Grensen. Von Puuirr Franx. Wien, Julius 
Springer, 1932. Pp. xv, 308. 

Eidos und Psyche in der Lebensphilosophie Platons. Von H. Barta. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1932. Pp. 48. 

Philosophie. Von Kart Jaspers. 3 Bde. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1932. 
Pp. xii, 340; vi, 440; vi, 237. 

Husserls Phinomenologie und Schuppes Logik. By Ruvotr ZocHer 
Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1932. Pp. 280. 

Das Réatsel der Sittlichkeit und seine Lésung. By Ernst Marcus. 
Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1932. Pp. 238. 

Die Grundlagen des ethisch-politischen Systems von Hobbes. Von Z. Lu- 
BIENSKI. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1932. Pp. 302. 

Geschichte der Logik. Von Hetnrica Scuorz. Berlin, Junker und Dinn- 
haupt Verlag, 1931. Pp. 78. 

Licht Gestaltet Physik. By Otto Britutmann. Leipzig, Wilhelm Brau- 
miiller Verlag, 1932. Pp. 48. 

Contributi del laboratorio di psicologia. Serie quinta. Pubblicazioni della 
Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cruore, Serie sesta: Scienze biologiche, 
Vol. VI. Milano, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero”, 1931. Pp. 578. 
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Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa. Serie II, Vol. I, Fasc. I. 
Letterc, Storia e Filosofia. Direttore: Giovannr Gentice. Serie II, 
Vol. I, Fasc. I. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1932. Pp. 106. 

Il mio contributo alla filosofia neoscolastica. Per Acostino GEMELLL 
Secunda edizione. Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Cruore, Serie prima: Scienze filosofiche, Vol. VIII. Milano, Societa 
Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero”, 1932. Pp. 114. 

I fondamenti metafisici della morale di Seneca. Per Marino GENTILE. 
Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cruore, Serie prima: 
Scienze filosofiche, Vol. XIX. Milano, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pen- 
siero”, 1932. Pp. 100. 
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NOTES 


Dr. Emil Carl Wilm, Lecturer in Psychology and Philosophy at Stanford 
University, died on January 31, 1932, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. He 
was born in Germany and came to the United States in 1889. He received 
the degree of A.B. from Southwestern University in 1902, and the doctorate 
in philosophy from Cornell in 1905. Thereafter he was Fellow in Philo- 
sophy, Cornell University, Assistant in Philosophy at Harvard, professor at 
Washburn, Wells, Boston University, and Colorado College, from 1905 to 
1930; he was also Lecturer at Bryn Mawr and Wellesley, and at the time of 
his death at Stanford. He was the author of the following books: The 
Philosophy of Schiller, 1912; The Problem of Religion, 1912; The Culture 
of Religion, 1912; Translator of Klemm’s Geschichte der Psychologie, 1914; 
Henri Bergson, 1914; Religion and the School, 1918; Immanuel Kant (Chap- 
ter on Kant’s Ethics), Yale Press, 1925; The Theories of Instinct, 1925. 

The Editors of the Pamosornicat Review have received the following 
letter which they are glad to publish and to which they wish to direct the 
special attention of the readers of the Purtosopnicat Review. 

Dear Sir: 

During the night before Christmas Eve, a disastrous fire destroyed a large 
portion of the Library of the University of the Witwatersrand, which, 
pending the erection of a permanent Library building, had been housed in 
a temporary structure. 

Among the books destroyed by the blaze were many Philosophical and 
Psychological works by American scholars. Owing to my own connec- 
tion with Harvard and other American University Institutions and my many 
personal friendships with American thinkers, the works of American Philo- 
sophers and Psychologists were probably better known to, and more ex- 
tensively used by, my students than by those of most other British Uni- 


versities. Hence the loss of so many American works is particularly 


serious. 
Unfortunately, the loss is only in small part covered by insurance; and 


it will be readily understood that, in the midst of the present world-wide 
depression, it is difficult to raise the sum required for the re-purchase of 
all the books which have been lost. 

In these circumstances, I venture to appeal to all American Philosophers 
and Psychologists, and especially to my old colleagues and friends, for the 
gift of author’s copies of their own writings or duplicates from their 
libraries, to help me build up again, as soon as possible, a working library 


for my students. 
Every such gift—addressed to The Librarian, University of the Wit- 
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watersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa—will be gratefully acknowledged, 
and the names of the donors, together with occasion of the gift, will be 
recorded in the volumes themselves. 

Yours truly, 

R. F. Atrrep Hoern vf, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of the Witwatersrand. 

February 22, 1932 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 


THe JourNAL or Puitosopny, XXIX, 2: Abraham Edel, A Study of a 
Philosophy of the Determinate (I); Albert M. Dunham, Animism and 
Materialism in Whitehead’s Organic Philosophy. 3: Abraham Edel, A 
Study of a Philosophy of the Determinate (II); Virgil C. Aldrich, Taking 
the Causal Theory of Perception Seriously. 4: Abraham Edel, A Study of 
a Philosophy of the Determinate (III); Rudolph Kagey, Report of the 
Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association. 5: Donald Cary Williams, Report of the Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association; Edward B. Ginsburg, On the Logical Positivism of the Vien- 
nese Circle. 


THe JourNAL or Reticion, XII, 1: Karl Bornhausen, Christianity and 
Idealism; J. M. Powis Smith, The Growth of the Hebrew Idea of God; 
Vittorio Macchioro, The Meaning of the First Beatitude; Riichiro Hoashi, 
Does Japan Need Religion?; Oliver L. Reiser, Energy the Soul of Matter; 
Gertrude C. Bussey, Religion and Truth; George P. Hedley, “ Liberal” 
Bibliolatry ; H. G. Duncan, Reactions of Ex-Ministers toward the Ministry. 


Tue New Scuorasticism, VI, 1: Gerardo Bruni, The “ De Differentia 
Rhetoricae, Ethicae et Politicae” of Aegidius Romanus; John A. Mourant, 
Plato’s Doctrine of Temperance; P. J. McAndrew, The Theory of Divine 
Illumination in St. Bonaventure. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XIV, 1: Burton Scott Easton, The Ethic 
of Jesus in the New Testament; William Lawrence Wood, Karl Barth, 
Prophet and Theologian; W. Norman Pittenger, An Essay in Christology ; 
Ernest Cadman Colwell, Christianity a Gentile Religion in Galatians ii, 14; 
Joseph F. Fletcher, Christian Sociology: A Scheme of Study. 


Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review, XXV, 1: Maurice Goguel, Did Peter 
Deny his Lord?; Joseph William Hewitt, The Use of Nails in the Cruci- 
fixion; Ralph Marcus, The Armenian Life of Marutha of Maipherkat; 
Ernest Cadman Colwell, Is there a Lectionary Text of the Gospels? 


Tue British JourNAL oF Psycnoiocy, XXII, 3: F. Aveling, The Per- 
ception of Tachistoscopically Exposed Symbols; O. A. Oeser, Some Experi- 
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ments on the Abstraction of Form and Colour. Part I—Tachistoscopic 
Experiments; Robert H. Thouless, Individual Differences in Phenomenal 
Regression; H. Banister, Sentiment and Social Organization; Brenda Z. 
Seligman, The Incest Barrier: its Réle in Social Organization. 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL or Psycnotocy, XLIV, 1: F. W. Irwin, Thresh- 
olds for the Perception of Difference in Facial Expression and its Elements; 
P. F. Gridley, The Discrimination of Short Intervals of Time by Finger- 
Tip and by Ear; C. C. Miles and W. R. Miles, The Correlation of Intelli- 
gence Scores and Chronological Age from Early to Late Maturity; H. 
Helson and E. Fehrer, The Réle of Form in Perception; E. M. Ligon, A 
Genetic Study of Color Naming. and Word Reading; 7. M. Abel, Un- 
synthetic Modes of Thinking Among Adults: A Discussion of Piaget's 
Concepts; R. H. Gundlach, A Quantitative Analysis of Indian Music; E. 
Duffy, The Measurement of Muscular Tension as a Technique for the Study 
of Emotional Tendencies; D. W. Chapman, Relative Effects of Determinate 
and Indeterminate Aufgaben. 


PsycHo.ocicaL Review, XX XIX, 2: J. P. Pavlov, The Reply of a Physio- 
logist to Psychologists; Orvis C. Irwin, The Organismic Hypothesis and 
Differentiation of Behavior: I. The Cell Theory and the Neurone Doctrine; 
L. L. Bernard, The Evolution of Social Consciousness and of the Social 
Sciences; W. S. Taylor, Alternative Response as a Form of “ Sublimation”; 
Carl Newton Rexroad, Outline of the Conditions under which Learning 
Occurs. Discussion: Carney Landis, “ Psychogalvanic Reflex” Nomen- 
clature. 


JourNAL or ExpertmentaL Psycuotocy, XV, 1: Robert R. Sears, An 
Experimental Study of Hypnotic Anesthesia; Arthur G. Bills and Wilson 
McTeer, Transfer of Fatigue and Identical Elements; C. FE. Ferree and 
Gertrude Rand, Relation of Size of Pupil to Intensity and Speed of Vision 
and Other Studies; L. W. Allison, An Experimental Study of Reflex and 
Voluntary Eyelid Responses; L. Carmichael, H. P. Hogan, and A.: A. 
Walter, An Experimental Study of the Effect of Language on the Repro- 
duction of Visually Perceived Form; R. Yorke Herren, The Relation of 
Stuttering and Alcohol to Certain Tremor Rates; Key Lee Barkley, A 
Laboratory Class Demonstration of the Establishment of a Conditioned 
Reflex; W. A. Bousfield, The Influence of Fatigue on Tremor; R. C. Davis, 
Electrical Skin Resistance Before, During, and After a Period of Noise 
Stimulation. 


Psycuorocicat Butietin, XXIX, 1: Samuel W. Fernberger, The Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, A Historical Summary, 1892-1930. 2: Rw- 
dolf Pintner, Educational Psychology Number. 


Revue Puosopuigue, LVII, 1-2: Fr. Paulhan, L’homme et sa condition; 
P. Janet, L’hallucination dans le délire de persécution; Cl. Chevalley et A. 
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Dandieu, Logique hilbertienne et psychologie; R. Benichou, Contribution a 
l’étude des hypermnésies et des associations médiates. 


BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE pE Puicosopnie, XXXI, 1: A. Rey, 
La science orientale avant les Grecs. 2 and 3: E. Gilson, La notion de 
philosophie chrétienne. 


Scnorastik, VII, 1: Endre v. Ivanka, Die Behandlung der Metaphysik in 
Jaegers “ Aristoteles”; Franz Maria Sladeczek, Der Satz vom hinreich- 
enden Erkenntnisgrunde; Joseph Stiglmayr, Um eine Ehrenrettung des 
Severus von Antiochien; Joseph Frdbes, Eine neue Erklarung der Willens- 
freiheit; Franz Hiirth, Zur Enzyklika “Casti connubii”; Ludwig Késters, 
Der hl. Robert Bellarmin als Apologet. 


Rivista pt Frrosoria, XXIII, 1: P. Martinetti, La coscienza morale; E. 
Garin, La scoperta della coscienza morale nell’etica inglese del ’600 e del 
700; E. Grassi, Il platonismo cristiano di M. Blondel. 


Locos, XIV, 4: G. Perticone, Il problema del diritto; G. Mazzalorso, Il 
dolore e il dovere dell’esistenza; M. Biszarrilli, 11 pensiero di G. de Maistre. 


GrorNALE CRITICO DELLA Fivosor1a ITALIANA, XII, 5: Ferdinando Albeg- 
giani, La soggettivita del reale secondo il fenomenismo; Luigi Stefanini, La 
scepsi platonica (cont.); Bianca Magnino, La filosofia mistica di F. H. 
Jacobi (cont.). 6: Luigi Stefanini, La scepsi platonica; Bruno Nardi, L’- 
origine dell’anima umana secondo Dante; Bianca Magnino, La filosofia 
mistica di F. H. Jacobi (cont.). 


Rivista pt Firrosor1a Nro-Scnorastica, XXIII, 6: Marino Gentile, Etica 
e metafisica nel pensiero di Seneca; E. Preto, La posizione di Rolando da 
Cremona nel pensiero medioevale; Francesco Olgiati, L’autocoscienza e la 
dimostrazione del libero arbitrio in S. Tommaso d’Aquino; S. Vanni Rovighi, 
La psicologia averroistica di Taddeo da Parma; Paolo Rotta, La nozione di 
misura nella concezione metafisico-scientifica di Nicolo di Cusa; Umberto 
A. Padovani, La concezione Scolastica e la concezione Schopenhaueriana 
della storia; Amato Masnovo, Intorno al principio di causalita; Paolo Rossi, 
La rinuncia al determinismo fisico dei fenomeni elementari e le teorie mec- 
caniciste; Mario Casotti, I principi della pedagogia; Federico Olivero, 
Shakespeare in rapporto alla religione e alla morale. 


Arcuivio pt Firosor1a, IV, 4: F. Orestano, La logica del diritto; C. Ot- 
taviano, Il pensiero e il suo atto; G. Bruni, Sugli scritti di Egidio Romano; 
L. Grassi, Filosofia e scienza in Goethe attraverso l’episodio delle Madri nel 
II* Faust; C. Ottaviano, La riforma della logica in Aristotele. 








